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And Odzihozo (The Man Who Made Himself from Something), Odzihasqua 
(Woman Who Made Herself), and their children still live today by other 
names as rocks and islands on Lake Champlain. They are silent now, not 
gone. They turned to stone here, so they could remain here and view the 
beauty of their work, made for the Abenaki people to live on these thousands 
of years. And they remained . . . to protect the Abenaki in the place given 
them to live by the Owner, Tabaldak (who created living beings). 


—JOHN Moopy 1985:11 


ETHNOHISTORIAN 


Near Jamestown, New York .. . the Onondagas brought offerings to a set of 
foot-handprints impressed on a rock ledge, believed to have curative pow- 
ers. In the nineteenth century, the elders explained that the prints commem- 
orated a time when the sky spirit (i.e., Great Spirit) had descended to give 
advice to the chiefs. The impressions were still venerated as late as 1922... 


—ADRIENNE MAYOR 2005:46 


FOLKLORIST 


At least a dozen footprints (sometimes referred to as “devil’s tracks”) are 
carved into granite outcrops across southern New England... . These carv- 
ings, about twelve inches long and five inches deep, may have been in- 
tended to replicate the conspicuous dinosaur footprints of the Connecticut 
Valley, but unfortunately their makers and their meaning are unknown. 


—ADRIENNE Mayor 2005:49 
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Preface 


In 2002, I published the first comprehensive study of Native American 
rock art located in the Canadian Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, the six New England states, New York, and New Jersey. Picture 
Rocks: American Indian Rock Art in the Northeast Woodlands documented 45 
nonportable petroglyph sites, three pictograph (painted) sites, and more than 
75 specimens of portable rock art recovered from various archaeological sites 
and contexts. 

Following that publication, I continued to search for and record more of 
the carved and painted images, figures, and abstract and geometric symbols 
created by the original people on rock surfaces. As more evidence of these 
artifacts of Native American culture came to light, I published a second vol- 
ume that described and illustrated these artistic images. Making Pictures in 
Stone: American Indian Rock Art of the Northeast documented 17 more non- 
portable petroglyph sites, three pictograph (painted) sites, one geoglyph, and 
72 specimens of portable decorated artifacts. The 72 specimens of decorated 
artifacts in that book were arranged by type of artifact, for example, pendants, 
gorgets, stone tools. Also, the geographic scope of Making Pictures in Stone was 
expanded to include the province of Quebec, Canada, eastern Pennsylvania, 
and the Lower Potomac River Valley of Maryland and Virginia. 

In 2016, I published a third volume, Amulets, Effigies, Fetishes, and Charms: 
Native American Artifacts and Spirit Stones from the Northeast, which focused 
exclusively on portable petroglyphs. The material in this book is organized 
and illustrated by design motif, such as human images, terrestrial and sea 
mammals, fish and shellfish, birds and insects, reptiles and amphibians, 
and geometric and abstract designs. Eighty-three decorated portable artifacts 
with their design motifs are analyzed in this book. 

Nancy L. Gibbs, who has worked with me for more than 30 years on 
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cultural resources investigations, worked with me on this book. Nancy’s 
academic background is in anthropology and art. Her liberal arts education 
taught her to be articulate about both her scientific and creative work. The 
research and results are presented in my voice. 

This book discusses portable rock art we have learned about since the 
publication of Amulets, Effigies, Fetishes, and Charms and includes rock art 
sites I have learned about since the publication of Making Pictures in Stone. 
Nonportable and portable petroglyphs, images, and symbols pecked or in- 
cised on rock in varied locations have come to my attention and need to be 
documented. 

The material in Rock Art in an Indigenous Landscape is organized by four 
types of natural landscapes: marine/estuarine (coastal), riverine, lacustrine 
(lakes and ponds), and upland/watershed. Most rock art in the Northeast and 
mid-Atlantic is found in one of these landscapes. A chapter is devoted to each 
of these landscapes and the rock art, portable and nonportable, that has been 
found in them. We begin with a brief review of sites and objects discussed 
in my earlier books and then focus on new material. 

To make the material most accessible to the reader we have organized it 
in each of the landscape type by province and state from north to south. This 
volume covers the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, eastern Quebec 
in Canada, and the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, and the Lower Potomac River Valley of Maryland and Virginia. 

A chapter is devoted to finding rock art and discusses how to distinguish 
Native American rock art from historical graffiti. In the last chapter, I look back 
over my work on Native American rock art, offering comments, insights, and 
reverence for time spent investigating beautiful things. 

The glossary offers definitions of rock art terms and features as well as 
archaeological culture periods. An appendix is devoted to “Lost Images,” 
which are sites we have heard about but have not found. In the list of refer- 
ences cited, one can search for more detailed information on sites and arti- 
facts only touched on here. 

We hope that readers will find this a useful contemporary reference work. 
We have tried to bring together diverse sites, images, and Native American 
voices to tell the fascinating story of Native American rock art of the North- 
east and mid-Atlantic. 
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ROCK ART IN AN INDIGENOUS LANDSCAPE 


Introduction 


When the Pilgrims disembarked at Plymouth Rock they stepped into a peo- 
pled landscape, an occupied place full of human way markers and sacred 
places. Had they landed at Machias Bay in Maine or on the Tiverton beaches 
in Rhode Island they would have set foot on rocks littered with petroglyphs, 
carvings of people, spirits, animals, squiggles, and fantastic shapes. These 
Christian refugees might have thought the Devil had arrived before them. 
Instead, they chose a plain, unaltered, nondescript boulder that became the 
rock on which the United States built its origin myth. They entered an indig- 
enous landscape, seeing nothing to suggest it was not theirs to claim. Ply- 
mouth Colony governor William Bradford described the landscape before 
them: “what could they see but a hideous and desolate wilderness, full of 
wild beasts and wild men—and what multitudes there might be of them 
they knew not... the whole country, full of woods and thickets, represented 
a wild and savage hue” (Bradford 1981). 

Rock art—petroglyphs and pictographs (paintings) in the Northeast and 
mid-Atlantic—has been made by the original peoples of this place for thou- 
sands of years. The images occur on bedrock, cliff faces, ridgetops, and boul- 
ders and in rockshelters. Some of these rock surfaces are covered with fasci- 
nating abstract and geometric designs such as concentric circles, zigzag lines, 
grids, and cross-hatched and ladder-like patterns. Others depict humans, foot- 
prints and handprints, mammals, serpents, and mythic creatures meticu- 
lously pecked or incised into smooth rock surfaces. These elaborate and beau- 
tiful images get our attention because they have a timeless spiritual richness 
and mystery. They connect us to Native Americans’ past, traditions, world- 
view, and sacred places. They are relics of an indigenous landscape, a human- 
made landscape now overlain by the modern landscape designed by the 
descendants of those who landed at Plymouth Rock. 
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Among the Algonkian Indian peoples in the Northeast, the universe was 
understood as layered. The sky, earth, underground, and underwater were 
distinct worlds. Where these worlds met, places where sky, earth, water, and 
underground touched, was the home of the Manitou, a force, spirit, or energy 
that was present in all things. Believers had a deep spiritual connection with 
the mysterious spirits who inhabited rocks, flora and fauna, water, celestial 
bodies, the forces of nature, and special places on the landscape (Rajnovich 
1994:10, 35; Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:33). 

The natural landscape of the Northeast and mid-Atlantic played a signif- 
icant role in shaping the culture, beliefs, and lifeways of its original occu- 
pants. They, in turn, altered the natural landscape to use the resources it 
offered. From Nova Scotia on the north to Chesapeake Bay on the south, a 
very distinct physiography in this region greatly intersected with and influ- 
enced human life. For the inhabitants, the Northeast and mid-Atlantic regions 
were repositories of flora, fauna, water, and shelter from storms, while the 
rivers and streams facilitated transportation and were a supply of fresh water. 

In general, there are two geographic zones in the Northeast and mid- 
Atlantic: first, a coastal zone consisting of an irregular shoreline, tidal 
marshes, swamps, and rivers emptying into the ocean, bordered by low for- 
ested hills. Second, there is an inland zone with mountains, hills, ridgetops, 
steep cliffs, valleys, rolling landscapes, major rivers with numerous tributar- 
ies, and floodplains, swamps, marshes, lakes, and ponds. The entire region 
has several distinct biotic zones. 

During the Pleistocene epoch, glacial ice covered eastern Canada, all of 
New England, most of New York State, northern New Jersey, and northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. The last southern advance of the glacial ice sheet, known 
as the Wisconsin, reached its maximum some 21,000 years ago. Areas to the 
south of the terminal moraine were spared the ravages of moving ice. The 
Wisconsin glacier scraped and scarred the mountains and hilltops; scoured 
the ridges, leaving bare rock; and covered the landscape with deposits of rock, 
sand, gravel, and boulders. By approximately 15,000 years ago the ice sheet 
melted and completely receded from the Northeast and mid-Atlantic. 

The underlying bedrock of the Northeast and mid-Atlantic falls into three 
main groups: igneous, metamorphic, and sedimentary, with many subdivi- 
sions within each group. Some of the common types of bedrock present in 
the region include basalt, diabase, granite, rhyolite, conglomerate, graywacke, 
argillite, limestone, dolomite, sandstone, quartzite, schist, gneiss, marble, 
slate, and shale. The predominance of hard stone made carving petroglyphs 
a physical challenge. 
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The Northeast and mid-Atlantic regions were at one time heavily forested 
with wide variations in topographic relief. The land supported abundant 
floral and faunal resources. The region was rich in wildlife. Its magnificent 
forest cover provided for many species of birds and mammals. Its rivers, 
streams, and lakes provided fish while diverse sea mammals, fish, and shell- 
fish were found in the bays and ocean. 

The original peoples lived in a physical world that was often harsh and 
mysterious. Over their long history they developed a deep and powerful con- 
nection with life-giving forces called spirit beings who inhabited special 
places on the landscape. They developed rites, rituals, ceremonies, and tra- 
ditions in dealing with the vast mystery of existence. Some of their visions 
and dreams were carved in or painted on stone, and specially chosen physi- 
cal settings became part of a sacred landscape (Conway 1993:18). 

David S. Whitley (1998:11) has defined the term rock art as “art on the nat- 
ural landscape.” Rock art is a term that refers to carvings and paintings made 
on natural rock surfaces, and to sculpted or incised portable artifacts. Carv- 
ers produced images, motifs, and designs on ledges, rock outcrops, boul- 
ders, and within rockshelters. Most of the nonportable petroglyphs and all 
the pictographs (painting) of the Northeast and mid-Atlantic regions have 
been found along the banks of rivers and streams, along the shores of lakes 
and ponds, and along the Atlantic coast and bays. Some are also located in 
upland areas including mountains, ridgetops, vertical ledges, and fields and 
along upland trails and travel routes. In these areas water is often present as 
vernal ponds, springs, and seasonal streams. 

This book includes portable petroglyphs, decorated artifacts of varying size, 
shape, and design. Motifs are carved into items of personal adornment, tools, 
sculpted effigy faces, smoking pipes, nonutilitarian stones, and other artifacts. 
Portable petroglyphs are usually found at various locations and sites that were 
occupied as campsites or villages by the indigenous people. They have been 
recovered from various archaeological contexts including human burials, pits, 
house floors, and other features often in association with other items of ma- 
terial culture that can be dated. However, some discoveries are surface finds 
that have few provenience and contextual data. Typical motifs include anthro- 
pomorphic or human forms, animals, reptiles, fish, birds, and abstract pat- 
terns. Even with little provenience data we can compare the images to images 
found on nonportable sites and can, perhaps, learn more about the relation- 
ships between motifs, environment, and concepts of sacredness. 

The heart of this book is the four chapters organized by dominant fea- 
tures in the natural landscape, the landscape that shaped the indigenous 
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landscape. As explained in the preface, each of my rock art books has been 
organized in a different way, encouraging the reader to explore different ways 
of approaching indigenous rock art. Here we invite you to step into the indig- 
enous landscape and explore rock art in these defining spaces: the Atlantic 
coast; the banks and valleys of the rivers and streams; the shores of the lakes; 
and the uplands, where the earth rises to meet the sky. 

Each of these chapters introduces the geographical space. Examples are 
given of well-known sites found in each type of landscape. Next, sites that 
fit the landscape and are new to us or that we have not covered before are 
discussed. These new sites are grouped by state or province, moving from 
north to south. 

You will find a variety of text boxes throughout this book. Some will pro- 
vide comments on rock art and spirits in stone by Native Americans. Oth- 
ers are devoted to particular motifs often seen in the rock art of the North- 
east and mid-Atlantic. 


Rock Art along the Coast 


Atlantic Canada to Chesapeake Bay 


The Native Americans who inhabited North America prior to colonization 
by Europeans saw the land in a unique way. In a mixed economy of hunt- 
ing, gathering, and gardening, Native Americans in large or small groups 
moved between the landscapes that supported their seasonal tasks. Rock 
art was made where they passed through, lived, and congregated. We have 
organized the material in this book by the major landscape features that met 
the economic and spiritual needs of the people in different ways and there- 
fore influenced their constant peregrinations. Like the sea itself, they were 
in motion on the land. 

The land ended for the original people where it began for the European 
colonists, at the edge of the Atlantic Ocean. People could walk only so far 
before they came to land’s end and water’s dominion. Land meets ocean in 
an active, changing space where little stands still. The ocean throws water 
on sand, on rocks, on cliffs sometimes quietly, sometimes with a force that 
breaks rocks and carries people away. There is a clash of spirits here. Some 
places on the shore never stop moving, and others can lie so quiet it is as if 
the ocean holds its breath, but just for a moment. In this liminal zone spir- 
its draw close. 

Here spirits provide food such as fish, shellfish, and beached whales and 
plants such as reeds, seaweed, and eelgrass with food, medicinal, and practi- 
cal uses. In this sacred landscape the people feast as the ocean roars, pounces, 
offers plenty, and rakes some back. 

What do the indigenous people say to the spirits of this place? Do they 
identify themselves? Do they give thanks? Do they record their stories? Do 
they teach the unknowing how to please and placate the powerful spirits of 
this place? Why do they draw pictures on these battered, ancient rocks? Is 
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it to say, “Even here where the spirits of land and water clash, we, the peo- 
ple, are present”? 

Rock drawings and carvings produced by Algonquian-speaking people 
and their presumed ancestors are found in diverse locations along the shore 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The rocky shores of New England and Atlantic Can- 
ada provided suitable stone “canvases” on which people could carve images. 
Images are found where bedrock is exposed at the water’s edge, where gla- 
ciers have dropped a trail of boulders on open stretches of beach, where cliff 
faces have crumbled great rocks onto the beach below. 

Rock art occurs along the Bay of Fundy in Nova Scotia; on Machias Bay 
and several nearby offshore islands in Maine; Nauset Harbor on Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts; various loci around Narragansett Bay, Mount Hope Bay, and 
Rhode Island Sound in Rhode Island; and Long Island Sound in Connecti- 
cut. The largest northeastern concentrations of Native American rock art 
occur along Machias Bay in Maine and around Narragansett Bay in Rhode 
Island. So far, no rock drawings or carvings have been reported in coastal 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, or Maryland. 

Here are three examples of well-known coastal petroglyph sites on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Example 1: Petroglyphs on Bedrock Ledges in Maine 

Nine petroglyph sites have been documented at Machias Bay, all of which occur on 
bedrock ledges of metamorphic slate containing hundreds of individual glyphs. The 
typical images at Machias Bay are pecked anthropomorphs, snakes or serpents, 
mythical figures, birds, thunderbirds, zoomorphs, and European sailing ships. Rock 
art researcher Mark Hedden has concluded that petroglyphs at Machias Bay were 
the work of shamans. He developed a sequence of six styles extending from about 
3,000 years ago based on his analysis of the changing anthropomorphic figures 
that dominate the panels. His last, style six, included representations of moose and 
extended into the Historic Contact period with images of sailing ships (see Hedden 
1996, 2002, 2004). 


DONALD SOCTOMAH, HISTORIC PRESERVATION OFFICER FOR 
THE PASSAMAQUODDY TRIBE: A SACRED SITE PRESERVED 


In 2013, the Maine Coast Heritage Trust (MCHT) acquired an area called 
Long Point, known for its array of Native American petroglyphs. Access to 
the site is restricted to members of the Passamaquoddy tribe and to those to 
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whom it permits access. To date this is the only preserved indigenous rock art 
site in the Northeast now administered by an indigenous tribe. 

Soctomah commented in a MCHT press release, “There is something very 
spiritual about the petroglyphs. They represent our people’s history and stories of 
our culture. We are very pleased to know that this sacred site has been spared from 


development” (Bill Trotter, Bangor Daily News, July 7, 2013) 


Example 2: Petroglyphs on Bedrock Ledges in Rhode Island 

Three petroglyph sites have been documented around the shores of Narragansett 
Bay, another to the east at Purgatory Point and one on Bristol Neck in Rhode Island. 
Here the rock surfaces are low lying and slope to the east toward the water. Sand 
and water cover and uncover the images. They are water covered at high tide and 
exposed at low tide, demonstrating the liminality of this littoral space. Some twenty- 
plus images have been found pecked into several of the rocks, including stylized 
anthropomorphic figures, circles and zigzag lines, and a vulva-like symbol. A flower- 
like glyph and a human figure wearing a hat and smoking a pipe date to the Historic 
Contact period. The petroglyphs at Mark Rock on Narragansett Bay date from 2000 
BP to AD 400 (Delabarre 1928:237-254; Lenik 2002:143-146; Lynch 2010:7-8). 


Example 3: Petroglyphs on a Beach Boulder in Rhode Island 

The Tiverton petroglyph site is located on the east side of Narragansett Bay. Here 
clustered along the shore was a group of large graywacke boulders, at least six 
of which once contained pecked figures. The Tiverton petroglyphs were first 
investigated in 1768 by Ezra Stiles (1727-1795), a Congregational minister, lawyer, 
and president of Yale College from 1777 to 1795. Stiles recorded some 15 pecked 
images including 10 anthropomorphic figures and other abstract and geometric 
symbols. By 1835, only three petroglyph panels were extant. In 1978 during my 
search at the site only one boulder with glyphs was found. Apparently, some of the 
rocks have been destroyed and removed by construction work or covered by gravel 
produced by severe storms. In 2005, rock art researcher Daniel Lynch relocated 
one of the largest boulder panels at the site. Lynch (2005:3-5) reported that this 
boulder suffered significant damage with “only 7.5 out of 9 anthropomorphic figures 
remaining.” Lynch noted that the anthropomorphic figures on this rock panel were 
“posed in active postures” with two images “holding linear objects . . . up to their 
heads” while four have pronounced “hand on hip postures.” One pecked rectangle 
was also present on this boulder panel (see also Delabarre 1928:227—236; Lenik 
2002:146-150). 
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Coastal Images from North to South 


Nova Scotia 


Churn Petroglyph (Figures 1.1, 1.2, and 1.3) 

Historian and avocational archaeologist Terry Deveau reported the discov- 
ery of a “pictorial inscription” located at a “locally famous place called The 
Churn” in Overton, Yarmouth County, Nova Scotia. He described this petro- 
glyph as a “cross & feather & moon,” which was carved into a large glacial 
boulder that was situated on a prominent rock outcrop close to the Bay of 
Fundy shore. Deveau speculated that the images may represent “a monu- 
ment to a friendship treaty between Portuguese explorers/settlers and the 
local Mi’kmaq” people. He noted that the petroglyph site was “close to a 
known precontact occupation area” (Deveau 2009:n.p., 2015:21-31; Deveau, 
personal communication, 2009, 2015). 

The petroglyph is carved into the vertical ocean-facing side of the boulder 
(Figure 1.1). The panel of glyphs consists of three components: a cross within 
a circle and four cupules outside the circle. To the right of the cross are three 
overlapping figures. To the right of these images is what appears to be a cres- 
cent moon (Figure 1.2). Deveau (personal communication, 2009) reported 
that the cross and cupules were carved “completely through the thick white- 
gray patina” on the surface of the rock “to reveal the dark-charcoal-gray base 
rock.” The “feathers” in the center of the panel and the crescent moon were 
not as deeply carved and appeared to be somewhat repatinated. Also, there 
appeared to be carved initials “HT” and a possible date “o6 07” located at the 
bottom of the rock some 1.2 m (4 ft) below the crescent moon figure (Deveau 
2.015:23) (Figure 1.3). All the images were most likely carved with metal tools. 

What do these images represent and what do they mean? The cross in 
circle may represent the Christian religion. The four cupules, which were 
deliberately placed outside the circle opposite each arm of the cross, appear 
to suggest the four cardinal directions and the geographic extent of this 
religion. Deveau (personal communication, 2009) suggested that the fig- 
ures in the center of the panel are an “eagle feather” and “tobacco leaves,” 
which “represent the spiritual emblems of the Mi’kmaq Nation.” Further- 
more, he stated that the crescent moon represents “the creator as witness 
to the treaty . . . between Portuguese explorers/fishermen/settlers and the 
Mi’kmaq.” The crescent moon symbol more likely represents the lunar cal- 
endar observed by the traditional Mi’kmaq people. 

Thomas Fitzpatrick, a naturalist, rock art researcher, and colleague, pro- 
posed an alternative interpretation of the figures in the center of the panel. 


FIGURE 1.1. Churn petroglyph in Overton, Yarmouth County, 
Nova Scotia. Photo courtesy of Terry Deveau. 


FIGURE 1.2. Panel of images on the Churn boulder: cross in circle with four cupules, 
three overlapping images, and a crescent moon. Photo courtesy of Terry Deveau. 
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FIGURE 1.3. Engraved initials “HT” and possible date “o6 07” 
on the Churn boulder. Photo courtesy of Terry Deveau. 


Fitzpatrick (personal communication, 2011) suggested that the two bottom 
overlapping images represent maize (corn) with the leaves pulled back to 
expose the ear of corn. Also, the top figure is clearly that of a tobacco leaf, 
probably N. rustica (for comparative illustration, see Drake 1981). 

Wallis and Wallis (1955:68), in their study The Micmac Indians of East- 
ern Canada, state that tobacco was “cultivated by the Micmac at the time of 
the first white settlement.” Marc Lescarbot (1914:252), writing in 1618 about 
his journey to New France in North America, stated that “our savages plant 
great store of tobacco. When they gather this herb, they dry it in the shade 
and have certain little leather bags, hanging about their necks, or at their 
girdles, wherein they always have some with calumet or tobacco pipe.” With 
reference to corn, Wallis and Wallis (1955:19) write that the “pre-European 
Micmac never grew corn.” However, I suggest they may have acquired this 
sacred plant through trade with the Maliseet Nation who were known to be 
growing corn on the St. John River in New Brunswick during the seven- 
teenth century. The mouth of this river is located on the Bay of Fundy just 
across from southwestern Nova Scotia. The Mi’kmaq were adept sea-going 
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people who used canoes made with high gunwales and square sails on the 
open sea to hunt for porpoises (Lenik 2002:23). 

In summary, the Churn petroglyph panel contains both European and 
Native American motifs. The cross in circle may represent the Catholic faith, 
which may have been carved by a European, while the floral and crescent 
moon images were most likely produced by an indigenous artist-carver. I 
concur with Deveau’s suggestion that the petroglyphs were carved during the 
Historic Contact period and may be as much as 400 years old. 

With respect to the reported “initials” and “date,” I offer an alternative 
interpretation (see Figure 1.3). I suggest that the “HT” symbols resemble 
the double curve motif, which is especially characteristic of the Mi’kmaqs. 
The double curve motif consists of two opposed out curves. These images 
on the Churn boulder reflect the creative ideas of the carver (for exam- 
ples of the double curve motif see American Friends Service Committee 
1989:D122—-D125; Pelletier 1977). The odd date “o6 07” may in fact repre- 
sent Mi’kmaq script or hieroglyphs, several of which appear at the Kejim- 
kujik and McGowan Lake petroglyph sites (see, for example, Robertson 


1973:Figures 195, 195a). 


CROSS MOTIF 


Mark Hedden has found a pecked Christian cross in direct association with 
the pecked image of a probable French pinnace or sailing vessel at the main 
ledge locus at Birch Point on Machias Bay, Maine (Hedden 2002:8). Crosses 
have also been found on bedrock surfaces at Kejimkujik and McGowan Lakes 
and Miller’s Mountain in Nova Scotia, Canada, which have been attributed 
to the Mi’kmagq and dated to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (Lenik 
2002:21, 31, 44). These petroglyphs, including the one example from Roque 
Bluffs, appear to illustrate and attest to the newly acquired religious beliefs 
of the residents. 

Curtiss Hoffman et al. (1999:14) have urged caution in interpreting all depic- 
tions of crosses as representing the Christian (Catholic) religion. They note 
that the number four is important in the social and spiritual traditions of 
many native groups in North America, representing such things as the four 
cardinal directions, divisions of time, the seasons, and phases of human life. 
The number is also used in rituals and ceremonies. Hoffman and his col- 
leagues observed that “the cross is an obvious, easily drawn fourfold figure, 
and various types are often depicted in Native sacred representations.” 
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CUPULES/CUP MARKS MOTIF 


Cupules or cup marks are round holes pecked or carved into a rock sur- 
face. They can vary in size and depth and in number present on a portable 
object or on a nonportable surface. In some examples they form patterns, per- 
haps star patterns. In other examples, they appear to be completely random 
in placement. They are abstract symbols that may reflect a repeated spiritual 
action rather than an attempt to represent an image. 

Cup-marked stones are one of the oldest rock art motifs in North Amer- 
ica. They are particularly abundant in California (see Parkman 1995). In the 
Great Basin of western Nevada and eastern California, they are believed to be 
5,000 to 7,000 years old (Heizer and Baumhoff 1962). However, the presence 
of cup-marked rocks is rare in Atlantic Canada, New England, New York, and 
New Jersey. Unfortunately, they have received very little attention from archae- 
ologists and rock art researchers. 

Carefully made, they were generally pecked or ground into rock surfaces 
with stone picks. Their diagnostic characteristics include a circular or some- 
times oval form in plan view and a rounded or basin-like shape in profile. In 
general, they range in diameter from 2 cm (34 in) to 7.5 cm (3 in), and from 
5 mm (3/16 in) to 4 cm (1 2 in) in depth. They have been found on vertical, 
slanting, or horizontal surfaces on rock outcrops and on boulders (see Kraft 
1965; Lenik 2002:159-160, 219-220; Lenik 2009:44-47). 

What do the cup marks represent? Several possible interpretations regard- 
ing these simple easily produced circular dots come to mind when consid- 
ering their context. For example, they may have been made by Native Ameri- 
cans for ritual purposes during a vision quest. Perhaps they believed that by 
pecking holes into the rock surface they were gaining access to supernatural 
power, which was present within the rocks. The rhythmic, sound-producing 
hammering action may have led to a trance state, which is an important 
aspect of ritual behavior. The rock dust produced during pecking or grind- 
ing may have been ingested by men to gain spiritual power or by women as 
part of a fertility enhancement ritual by decorating their bodies with the rock 
dust to become fertile (Hedges 1983:10-11; Nissen and Ritter 1986:66; Park- 
man 1995:8). 

The meaning of specific cupules may vary by context. Previously, | reported 
that several hundred cup marks were carved on at least six of the rocky islands 
at the Bald Friar petroglyph site in Maryland. At this site, | suggested that 
the cupules may represent fish eggs and that their carving was a metaphor 
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for fertility, a ritual act of renewal of the vital fish resources for life by Native 
American shamans (Lenik 2009:68-69). 


Maine 


Thunderbird and H-Shaped Images on Machias Bay (Figures 1.4, 1.5, and 1.6) 
Petroglyphs are carved on bedrock outcrops at nine locations along the shore 
and on islands in Machias Bay. Several hundred images at these sites have 
been already identified and analyzed by Mark Hedden. They were produced 
by Algonquian-speaking people, and many of the glyphs appear to be the 
work of shamans. They were carved over a period of around 3,000 years, that 
is, extending from the Early Woodland—Ceramic cultural period to the His- 
toric European Contact period (Hedden 1984, 1988:7, 8). 

When I visited the Machias Bay petroglyph sites I walked along the shore 
near the Main Ledge at Birch Point (Figure 1.4). I observed two isolated petro- 
glyphs pecked into the bedrock ledge at 24.5 m (80 ft) south of the Main 


FIGURE 1.4. Machias Bay, Maine, petroglyph sites. Main Ledge 
in center. Thunderbird and H-shaped symbol located on 
ledge at lower right, 19776. Photo by Edward J. Lenik. 
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Ledge. The two images are a thunderbird (see Thunderbird Motif) and a 
symbol that resembles the letter H (see H-Shaped Images Motif). 

The thunderbird image has long outstretched pointed wings, a short 
neck, a narrow oblong-like pointed head that is turned to the bird’s right, 
and a rectangular body with a trace of a forked tail (Figure 1.5). This fig- 
ure has a horizontal wingspan measuring 40 cm (15 1/2 in). I interpret this 
figure to be a thunderbird in flight. This interpretation is consistent with 
Algonkian ideology with its shamanistic concepts of spiritual flight. The 
shaman functioned as an agent between the spirit beings and the petitions 
or prayers of his people. The pecked thunderbird may represent a shaman’s 
attempt to communicate with the spirit beings and marks this location as 
a sacred place. 

Another thunderbird glyph is pecked into the north sloping tidal ledge 
located about 180 m (600 ft) south of the Main Ledge locus. This petroglyph 
has a triangular body, outstretched wings curving downward, and feet. Miss- 
ing a beak, its head is turned to the bird’s left. Extensive exfoliation of the rock 
surface had occurred, resulting in damage to the head, left wing, and the area 
below its feet (Lenik 2002:50). 

The distance between the H-shaped symbol and the thunderbird glyph 
measured 7.2 m (24 ft). This unusual and intriguing petroglyph raises several 
questions: What does this H-shaped symbol mean or represent? Are similar 
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FIGURE 1.5. Thunderbird image pecked into bedrock ledge at Birch 
Point, Machias Bay, Maine, 1976. Photo by Edward J. Lenik. 
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H-shaped symbols present at other rock art sites in the Northeast and mid- 
Atlantic? Is this symbol related in some way to the thunderbird image (Fig- 
ure 1.6)? 


FIGURE 1.6. H-shaped symbol pecked into bedrock ledge at Birch 
Point, Machias Bay, Maine, 1976. Photo by Edward J. Lenik. 


THUNDERBIRD MOTIF 


In the legends of Native Algonkian and Iroquoian peoples of the North- 
east, the thunderbird is an extremely powerful spirit in the form of a giant 
eagle-like bird with the ability to change into a human. This sacred creature 
was said to cause lightning by flashing its eyes, thunder by beating its wings, 
and wind by its rapid flight through the sky. The thunderbird, a spirit of the 
sky, devours serpents and protects people against the Great Horned Serpent 
of the underworld (Chamberlain 1890:51-52; Smith 1995:76-77; Vastokas and 
Vastokas 1973:91; Wintemberg 1924:39, 40). 

The presence of the thunderbird image on rock surfaces, artifacts, and other 
artistic mediums may have served as a source of power and as protection 
against evil forces for individuals and for groups. The thunderbirds are believed 
to transmit the entreaties of humans to the creator. The birdlike attributes of 
these images are consistent with shamanistic beliefs in spiritual out-of-body 
flight and the function of shamans as intermediaries between the spirit world 
and humans (Hedden 1991:42). 
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The thunderbird image is found in various design forms. It most fre- 
quently is portrayed with outstretched wings and a forked tail, with its head 
in profile. Occasionally, lines resembling feathers extend down from the out- 
stretched wings. These are believed to represent power lines. The thunderbird 
also appears with its wings “at rest” along its body, its head facing forward. 

Thunderbird images are frequently depicted as two triangles joined at their 
apex forming an X-shaped figure (see Mallery 1893:487) and often without 
heads, wings, or feet. According to Mark Hedden (1991:46), the X-shaped 
“motif is an ideographic sign expressing the point of intersection between the 
upper and lower realms occupied by spirit beings.” 

Thunderbird figures occur as carved images on portable stone recov- 
ered from sites in Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
and Ontario, Canada. Metal thunderbird figures have also been found, such 
as two copper cutouts from the Smyth site on the Merrimack River in New 
Hampshire, a cast lead thunderbird found in Lansingburg, New York, a cast 
pewter thunderbird from the Pahaquarra site on the Delaware River in New 
Jersey, and on an ethnographic specimen, a ball-headed club with inserted 
brass/copper wedges forming a thunderbird procured from the New Sweden 
Colony on Delaware Bay in 1638 to 1685. Finally, a thunderbird pendant made 
from shell was recovered from the Seneca Iroquois Rochester Junction site 
in New York, and a Susquehannock shell thunderbird figurine was recovered 
from eastern Pennsylvania (for additional details on these sites, see Lenik 
2012:163-185). 


H-SHAPED IMAGES MOTIF 


H-shaped images are among the most puzzling motifs in northeastern 
rock art. They are abstract images or appear to be such. They could be realis- 
tic images of something familiar to their makers, something now unknown. 
They could be representations of the relationship between the spiritual and 
the real worlds as understood by the indigenous people. 

Twenty H-shaped symbols have been documented at widely scattered 
petroglyph sites in the Northeast. In Maine an H-bodied anthropomorph with 
an hourglass body is present on the outer ledge locus at Birch Point, Machias 
resents a shaman whose body “may represent an idea of the cosmos with 
the (horizontal) line across the waist representing the plane of the earth, the 
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point of contact between the spiritual powers of earth and sky from which, 
ultimately, the shaman draws power.” 

Some H-shaped images are found in coastal sites, but more are found 
along rivers. Two H-shaped symbols are present on the Indian Rock petro- 
glyph site on the Kennebec River in Maine. One of these images is a large 
H-shaped design with round lobes on each lower end and partial human 
figures each with one arm connected to the upper extensions of the H (see 
Hedden 1985:3 and cover; 1996:17). 

Four H-shaped symbols are present at the Peterborough petroglyph site 
located in Ontario, Canada. Two of the four H-shaped symbols appear to be 
in juxtaposition with two large triangular forms, which appear to represent 
arrowheads, spear points, plumb bobs, or plummets. Vastokas and Vastokas 
(1974:16) concluded that these triangular forms likely represent shamanistic 
spirit beings rather than some stone tool. A third H-shaped symbol appears 
to be associated with an animal, and the fourth appears to be in juxtaposi- 
tion with a human figure. 

Donald Cadzow (1934:10, 18, 21, chart) found and recorded eight H-shaped 
symbols on Walnut Island in the Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania. One of 
these consists of two parallel curving lines flaring outward with two horizon- 
tal connecting lines and a cupule between them. Two other examples are like 
the one described above but have only one horizontal connecting line and no 
cupule. Cadzow (1934:18, 28) also noted that among the Ojibwa Indians “a 
similar design without the dot (cupule) and with the lower ends of both verti- 
cal lines drawn out either to the right or left, signified that the person to whom 
the ideograph referred possessed the power to transport himself or his influ- 
ence for good or evil through space by means of magic powers.” This interpre- 
tation appears to relate to the activities of an Algonkian shaman. 

As noted, to the Algonkian peoples in the Northeast the universe was 
layered. The sky, earth, underground, and underwater were distinct worlds. 
Where these worlds met, where sky, earth, water, and underground touched, 
was the home of the Manitou. Shamans can enter the spirit world by travel- 
ing from one world to another. They may embark on a mystical journey to the 
sky or descend to the underworld. They may even communicate with the spir- 
its to gain access to the spiritual power and energy of the world. 

Many H-shaped symbols occur on petroglyph sites located on bodies of 
water: Machias Bay, Grand Lake Stream and the Kennebec River in Maine, and 
the lower Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania. The Peterborough petroglyphs 
located inland in the Canadian Shield are carved on an exposed limestone 
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outcrop that has several fissures, crevices, and pits. A particularly deep fis- 
sure cuts across the limestone outcrop, below which there seems to be an 
underground stream (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:49). 

At the Peterborough petroglyphs site, there are four H-shaped symbols, 
two of which are closely associated with triangular plumb-bob-like forms that 
Vastokas and Vastokas believe may represent shamanistic spirit beings. In sum, 
these data suggest that the association of H-shaped images with shamanis- 
tic beings and the H-bodied anthropomorphs, as well as their location on rock 
surfaces contiguous to bodies of water, indicates the attempt by shamans to 
enter the spirit world located within these waters. 

However, what about the H-shaped images that appear to be unrelated to 
anthropomorphic spirit beings such as those on Walnut Island in the Susque- 
hanna River? | suggest that they are representations of the universe with one 
long line representing the earth’s surface, the second long line the sky, and 
the short connecting line the route and ability of the shaman to travel spiri- 
tually between the two. 


A Pecked Cross from Washington County, Maine (Figure 1.7) 

A single isolated petroglyph, a cross (see Cross Motif) (Figure 1.7) is pecked 
into a granite ledge near Roque Bluffs in Washington County, Maine. This 
petroglyph site is situated along the coast approximately 8 miles west of the 
Machias Bay complex (Kimball 2011:18). The presence of just one glyph is 
highly unusual. In Machias Bay most sites contain numerous petroglyphs 
and petroglyph panels. It is also interesting to note that the original name 
for Roque Bluffs is “Humalatski-hegon,” which means “many carvings on 
rocks” (Eckstorm 1974:217). This suggests that there may have been more 
images present. 

The cross is presumed to represent the Christian religion, most likely Cathol- 
icism, and the arrival of Jesuits to Maine. In his report, Kimball (2011:18) raised 
several questions, namely, whether the cross marked the site of a “Christian 
chapel or missionary residence” or did it simply mark an event that occurred 
between Indians and missionaries? 


Massachusetts 


X-Shaped Portable Thunderbird Petroglyph from Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts (Figure 1.8) 

Martha’s Vineyard is an island located about 6.4 kilometers (4 miles) south 
of Woods Hole at the southwestern end of Cape Cod, Massachusetts. The 
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1) ts See | 
FIGURE 1.7. Pecked cross on ledge near Roque Bluffs, Maine. 
Drawing by Thomas Fitzpatrick after Kimball 2011:18. 


island is separated from Cape Cod and the mainland by Vineyard Sound, a 
water channel, and Nantucket Sound to the east. Martha’s Vineyard is about 
33.6 kilometers (21 miles) in maximum length and about 16.8 kilometers 
(10.5 miles) in maximum width; it encompasses an area 249.6 square kilo- 
meters (96 square miles). The island has been inhabited by Native Ameri- 
can people for millennia, from the Paleoindian period (Moody 2008:6-11) to 
the present. At the time of Historic Contact with Europeans (circa AD 1600), 
the island was occupied by several bands of Wampanoag. 

In 1971, archaeological excavations were conducted at the McDermott site 
on Martha’s Vineyard. This site was located on the north side of Major Cove, 
a part of Sengekontacket Pond. A claystone pendant was recovered from a 
cultural “Feature 1 road.” This feature also contained five Levanna-type trian- 
gular projectile points and pottery fragments dating to the Late Woodland— 
Ceramic period (Stanzeski 2017). 

The pendant is small, somewhat lanceolate in shape, and measures 3.5 
cm (134 in) in length, and 1.5 cm (54 in) at its bottom end. There is a groove 
just below the top rounded end of the pendant around which a cord may 
have been fastened for suspension. The lateral side edges and bottom end 
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FIGURE 1.8. Thunderbird image incised into a stone pendant from the McDermott 
site, Martha’s Vineyard. Drawing by and courtesy of Andrew Stanzeski. 


of the pendant are notched or serrated (Figure 1.8). A figure of a thunder- 
bird (see Thunderbird Motif) is incised on the side of the pendant consist- 
ing of two triangles, one above the other, and joined at their apex or summit 
to form the body. An incised triangle overlaps a part of the creature’s body at 
the upper right of the figure. A partial triangle also overlays the lower body 
at the left; these two triangles may have been intended to represent wings. 
To the far right of the bird figure is an incised elliptical-shaped figure with a 
line extending down from its lower end and two short lines extending from 
its top. I suggest this figure may represent a horned shaman figure. 
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The McDermott site pendant is an important addition to the body of data 
regarding the triangular bodied X-shaped body thunderbird motif found on 
Martha’s Vineyard and elsewhere in the Northeast. Previously, four other 
thunderbird images have been discovered on Martha’s Vineyard and reported 
in archaeological reports, namely, an incised figure on a fragment of pottery, 
on a leather book cover, on a hammerstone, and on a gorget fragment. 

An anthropomorphic birdlike image incised into a pottery fragment was 
recovered from archaeological excavations conducted on the east shore of 
Menemsha Pond located at the western end of Martha’s Vineyard in 1912- 
1913. This image is headless and lacks shoulders. Its V-shaped body and 
drooping arms are represented by parallel lines. Five horizontal or ladder- 
like lines are present within the lower body. This pottery fragment is shell 
tempered and decorated with cord-wrapped stick impressions, which indi- 
cates the incised V-shaped body thunderbird image dates to a time between 
AD 800 and AD 1300 (Bouck and Richardson 2007:35-17; Guernsey 1916:81, 
90, Figure 13; Hedden 1991:44-45). 

A thunderbird figure appears on the cover of a daybook or account book 
maintained by Matthew Mayhew between 1780 and 1785. Matthew Mayhew, 
a boat builder, was a direct descendant of Mayhew family missionaries who 
established an English colony on the island of Martha’s Vineyard dedicated 
to Christianizing the Wampanoag living on the island. The daybook cover 
is made of animal hide. Most of the image appears on the back cover of the 
book, but one wing extends onto the front cover. The head of the bird has a 
beak and is turned to the side. Its wings are extended, and feathers are indi- 
cated by impressed lines within each wing. Its torso is triangular, and its 
legs are spread apart, which gives the image an X-shape appearance. There 
appear to be two talons projecting from each end of a horizontal line that 
extends across the lower end of the torso. The thunderbird figure dates to at 
least 1780 (Bouck and Richardson 2007:14, 18). Clearly, this sacred symbol 
is an indigenous cultural survivor that was applied to a European account 
book in the late eighteenth century. 

On Martha’s Vineyard, a hammerstone containing two X-shaped figures 
on one side was recovered from a site in Vineyard Haven on the north coast. 
On the obverse side of the stone, one figure consists of two incised opposing 
triangles joined at their apex and forming a hip area. One line of the lower 
triangle extends down possibly representing a leg. The second adjacent fig- 
ure has a triangular upper torso with an acute angle forming a hip or crotch 
area from which two lines extend down diagonally to represent legs (see 
Lenik 2016a:16, Figure 2.7). On the basis of the body style, that is, X-shape 
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triangles, the method of execution (incised), I suggest the Vineyard Haven 
hammerstone decorated with thunderbird figures probably dates from the 
Middle to Late Woodland—Ceramic period of Native American culture history. 
An X-shaped figure reportedly is also present on a gorget fragment found in 
West Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard (Bouck and Richardson 2007:16, 17). 


The Mattapoisett Petroglyph (Figures 1.9 and 1.10) 

Archaeologist James P. Whittall of the Early Sites Research Society noted that 
there was a boulder containing a carved handprint located near Mattapoisett, 
Massachusetts (Whittall 1996, personal communication). He suggested I 
contact Malcolm Pearson, a photographer and proponent of precolumbian 
European contacts in the new world, for more information. Pearson told me 
that the handprint rock was located “off Route 6 in an open field before you 
get to Mattapoisett.” I searched for this petroglyph boulder on several occa- 
sions but was unable to locate the site. 

In 2019, I contacted Peter Anick, a resident of Massachusetts and mem- 
ber of the New England Antiquities Research Association (NEARA) regard- 
ing my unsuccessful effort to locate the petroglyph. Anick was also unable 
to pinpoint the location of the boulder. However, Anick discovered Pear- 
son’s 1943 correspondence pertaining to the Mattapoisett handprint boulder 
and photographs of the glyph in the archives of the NEARA (Anick 2019a, 
2019b) and shared them with me. 

Among Pearson’s correspondence file was a letter sent by “Orin A. Arlin, 
Sec’y Mass. A-T.A.” to William Goodwin that reported the presence of a boul- 
der containing carved hands in the Town of Mattapoisett on the west side 
of Buzzards Bay across from Bourne, Massachusetts. Orin Arlin’s (1943) let- 
ter stated, “I learned from one of the coastal wardens, Mr. Holgar Smith of 
Mattapoisett, Mass., Buzzards Bay section of Cape Cod, that he knew where 
there were a number of stones of fair size which had carvings which looked 
like something like a man’s hand, and chisled [sic] into the rock quite deeply 
and all inscriptions on the rocks faced the same way.” 

Pearson visited the site with Holgar Smith and subsequently wrote a 
“Report on Visit to Warden Smith Concerning Mound and Carved Rock, at 
Mattapoisett, Mass” (Pearson 1943). Pearson wrote, “Another curious factor 
was the ten-ton boulder close by that had the shape of a man’s hand carved 
into the side of the boulder in several places. The hand imprint design was 
quite clear and was a bit larger than Warden Smith’s own hand.” 

Pearson produced two black-and-white photographs of the hand image 
on the boulder (Figure 1.9 and Figure 1.10) showing extensive lichen growth 


FIGURE 1.9. Mattapoisett petroglyph, Mattapoisett, Massachusetts, 1943. Photo by 
Malcolm Pearson. Courtesy of New England Antiquities Research Association. 


FIGURE 1.10. Close-up of the Mattapoisett petroglyph, Mattapoisett, 
Massachusetts, 1943. Photo by Malcolm Pearson. Courtesy 
of New England Antiquities Research Association. 
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on the rock surface. Pearson’s photographs show a naturalistic right hand 
with somewhat splayed fingers. The hand image appears to have been pro- 
duced by pecking to some extent and abrading or grinding within the fin- 
gers. Both Arlin and Pearson implied that there were several carvings, but 
Pearson apparently did not see or report the presence of additional carvings. 
Pearson (1943) noted that the boulder was “located in Indian Country” but 
“is not of Indian nature, especially the hand sculpture.” 

I propose that the Mattapoisett hand image was produced by a Native 
American shaman in an attempt to contact the spirits present in the rock. 
This large boulder with its hand image overlooked Buzzards Bay and marked 
the site as sacred. The hand image produced on the side of the boulder was 
apparently oriented upward, which suggests to me an attempt to communi- 
cate with the spirits in the sky as well. 

The Mattapoisett right-hand petroglyph resembles, to a large extent, incised 
hand petroglyphs found in Middleborough, Massachusetts, namely, one on 
Chestnut Street and two on Great Rock not far from downtown. It is also 
similar to the pecked Gardner Hand petroglyph in Kingston, Rhode Island 
(see Anick 2019b:177, Figure 6; 185, Figures 21, 23; 187, Figure 25). Several 
other handprint images have been documented on petroglyph sites else- 
where in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic regions, such as at Kejimkujik Lake, 
Nova Scotia; the Peterborough petroglyph site in Ontario, Canada; Wood- 
bury, Vermont; Jericho, Long Island, New York; and Minisink Island, New 
Jersey (Lenik 2016:1-12). 

I suggest that the Mattapoisett hand petroglyph was most likely made 
at some time during the Late Woodland—Ceramic period, circa 1000 CE to 
1600 CE. 


Rhode Island 


Basins and Grooves at Purgatory Point, Rhode Island (Figures 1.11 and 1.12) 
Edmund Burk Delabarre (1928:221-225), in his book Dighton Rock: A Study 
of the Written Rocks of New England, reported finding “a collection of basins 
and grooves on the rocks of the Bluffs near Purgatory.” The site is located 
on the beach of Purgatory Point in Middletown, Rhode Island, a short dis- 
tance to the east of Newport on Rhode Island Sound. Local folklore charac- 
terized these basin and groove figures as the “Devil’s footprints” made by 
him when he “dragged a sinful woman over the rocks” and when he used 
an ax to behead the woman. These basins and grooves occur on “sand- 
stone intrusions in the conglomerates” located at the water’s edge along 
Sachuest Beach. 
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Delabarre (1928:222) wrote that there were “about three dozen” basins 
at the site. He described them as shallow, oval, or round depressions “but 
clearly not due to natural forces.” The ovals, he wrote, measured 62.5 by 25 
cm (25 by ro in). The “nearly” circular basins or cup marks varied in size, 
their diameters measuring 25 by 17.5 cm (10 by 7 in) and others 22.5 by 15 
cm (9 by 6 in). He also noted that some of the “large cup markings” were 
“rough and irregular” and others “clear-cut and smooth.” 

Delabarre (1928:222) found twelve linear grooves cut into the rock ledge 
with most of them ranging in length from 17.5 to 25 cm (7 to Io in), in width 
from 7 to 133 mm (4 to % in), and in depth from 3.5 to 7 mm (34 to \ in). 
The largest groove at the site was 35 cm (14 in) long, 3.2 cm (1 % in) wide, 
and 4.2 cm (1 54 in) deep. Delabarre (1928:223) believed that these grooves 
were produced by Native Americans grinding, sharpening, and polishing 
stone and bone tools. 

Several other petroglyphs or designs were also evident at the site, includ- 
ing an “arrow” measuring 9 cm (3 12 in) long, and a figure that Delabarre 
described as looking like a “dressmaker’s hook and eye.” Numerous names 
and initials were carved into the rock ledge. Clearly, the rock ledges pre- 
sented a natural billboard for Euro-American visitors. 

Rock art researcher Steve DiMarzo Jr. and others visited Purgatory Point 
and relocated the basins and grooves and other glyphs reported by Delabarre 
in 1928. DiMarzo carefully photographed the numerous petroglyph features 
at the site. There are several of the basins or cupules on the rock ledge at Pur- 
gatory Point. These oval-shaped features are clustered and are not associated 
with the grooves at the site. Delabarre characterized such basins as “unques- 
tionably artificial” and “clearly not due to natural forces.” DiMarzo carefully 
examined these features and concurred with Delabarre’s conclusion, add- 
ing that “there is no doubt in my mind that the basins are man-made (Steve 
DiMarzo, personal communication, 2014). 

Figure 1.11 represents some of the grooves present at the site. The grooves 
are straight, mostly parallel and narrow, but a few are oblique. Here we see 
one groove crossing over two others. The ends of the grooves come to a point. 

The glyph in Figure 1.12 appears to represent an “arrow” with a triangular 
point and a short, curved shaft. It was carved deeply into the rock. DiMarzo 
(personal communication, 2012) reported that “other unique cupules and 
slash marks” are present “very close to this arrow.” He concluded that it was 
“deliberately carved.” 

For thousands of years, Algonkians lived along the shores of Narragan- 
sett Bay and Rhode Island Sound. These areas contain abundant evidence of 
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FIGURE I.11. Grooves on ledge at Purgatory Point, Middletown, 
Rhode Island, 2012. Photo courtesy of Steve DiMarzo Jr. 


FIGURE 1.12. Carved arrow-like symbol on ledge 
at Purgatory Point, Middletown, Rhode Island, 
2012. Photo courtesy of Steve DiMarzo Jr. 


their occupation (see, for example, Gibson 1980; Rubertone 2001; Simmons 
1970). I suggest that the grooves were carved by them and most likely repre- 
sent tool or sharpening grooves created in the process of sharpening or pol- 
ishing bone or antler tools. Alternatively, the carving of these grooves may 
have been an attempt by shamans to derive power from the stone. Algonkian 
people believed that Manitou, a spirit, force, or energy was present in rock 
formations (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973). 
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I also suggest that the basins or cupules at Purgatory Point were created 
by Native Americans. Their large size and oval and round shapes suggest a 
utilitarian function; they were created during the grinding and shaping of 
stone tools such as pestles, atlatl or spear thrower weights, axes, and other 
items. 

Are these basins, grooves, and cupules art? Our interpretations suggest 
that these marks are the result of practical or spiritual activities. A worldview 
that perceives spirit in all matter including stone gives gravity to every inter- 
action, making even the most practical use of a material significant. These 
marks were made with conscious intention and awareness. Is that not art? 


CINDY FOUNTAIN, RAMAPOUGH LENAPE AND PENOBSCOT, 
ELDER AND MEDICINE WOMAN: THE NATURE OF STONES 


Cindy told us that “my people, earth people, are people of stone. We are 
attuned to rock and stone. Some of us, like me, are very attuned. There is 
spirit in stone. Some rocks and stones speak first to those like me who know 
how to listen.” 

She told us stories of stones. When she moved to a new house, she brought 
with her a stone taken from the ashes of a powwow fire. This stone, on her 
front porch, protects her. 

Her new house was on land she could sanctify by creating a sacred cir- 
cle in her yard. One day a child brought her a stone found in the circle. Cindy 
showed us that stone. It was blue and red-orange, with a gritty surface and 
many tiny white specks. The colors ran in bands around the stone. Two semi- 
lunar marks were carved into the stone, making a face when matched with a 
wide blue color band. The face appeared to grin. Cindy recognized the face 
as that of her grandson who had lived with her at this house but had jour- 
neyed (died). He suffered many physical disabilities from exposure to indus- 
trial paint sludge dumped near his childhood home. The stone was a remark- 
able evocation of her grandson's grin. 

“There is something else about this stone,” she said. “Let me pour some 
water on it, then hold it up to the sunlight.” The water seemed to turn the 
stone translucent, and sunlight made the orange bands glow. 

She spoke of a very large standing stone near her grandfather’s house in 
Hilburn, New York. She regarded it as special and listened to it. 

She spoke of finding a stone of a special shape and color, of pausing 
to make an offering to it and, then, picking it up. Somewhat later a Native 
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American burial ground was discovered on this site overlooking the Hudson 
River where she had found the stone. 

As for stones bearing petroglyphs and pictographs, Cindy has no doubt 
that the stones spoke and permitted, sometimes asked for, the placing of 
images on their surfaces. Shamans like her hear the stones speak and know 
which stones are filled with spirit. Some images may come to be through the 
interaction of stone and artist. (Interview with Lenik and Gibbs, June 17, 2018) 


Portable Petroglyphs from Burr’s Hill, Rhode Island 

Burr’s Hill, a natural gravel bank, is located on the east side of Narragan- 
sett Bay in Warren, Rhode Island. Burr’s Hill was the site of a seventeenth- 
century Wampanoag Indian burial ground that was excavated several times 
by relic collectors and avocational archaeologists during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. At least fifty human remains were excavated 
and removed from the site during the mining of sand and gravel for local 
construction projects. These salvage excavations produced one of the rich- 
est and most varied collections of artifacts dating to the Historic Contact 
period from a Native American site in New England. In 1913, extensive 
gravel mining operations into the burial ground resumed, and a local res- 
ident undertook the first systematic archaeological excavations ever con- 
ducted at the site. These salvage excavations uncovered 42 burials at the site. 
In 1921, Burr’s Hill was purchased by the Town of Warren and made into a 
public park (Dwyer 1980:7; Gibson 1980:9-13). The artifacts recovered from 
the site indicate the cemetery dates to the period of circa 1650 to 1680. 

Artifacts removed from Burr’s Hill and curated in museums have been 
returned to the Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe. The Tribe prefers that images 
of these artifacts are no longer published. 

About 1620, eastern Rhode Island and southeastern Massachusetts was 
the homeland of the Pokanoket Indians, now referred to as the Wampanoag. 
The Wampanoag people consisted of a group of “allied villages” within this 
territory (Salwen 1978:171). Warren, Rhode Island, was the site of the princi- 
pal village of the chief sachem, Massasoit, who became a friend and ally of 
the Pilgrim settlers at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1621 (Salwen 1978:171, 
172). Metacomet, also referred to as King Philip, was Massasoit’s son and 
occupied the nearby area of Mount Hope Neck in Bristol, Rhode Island. 
In 1675-1676, Philip led an uprising against the English colonists in New 
England in what came to be known as King Philip’s War. The richness of 
the Burr’s Hill Historic Contact period artifacts was most likely due to its 
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location near the principal villages of these Wampanoag Indians, which gave 
the individuals now buried here greater access to European-made goods. 

Four portable petroglyphs were recovered from the excavations at the 
Burr’s Hill site. Unfortunately, their exact provenience within the site is 
unknown. They were most likely found in soil closely associated with the 
burials. One of these artifacts was a decorated atlatl weight with four incised 
geometric designs on one side and two on its reverse side. The obverse side 
of this spear thrower weight contains a diagonal line with two short lines 
extending below it. Above the diagonal line is a small triangle and at the top 
of the artifact is a straight line with a short line extending at a right angle 
upward from its midpoint. Below the diagonal line is a straight horizontal 
line with an attached semicircle below the line (see Lenik 2002:155-156). The 
meaning of the glyphs on the Burr’s Hill atlatl weight remains a mystery. 

One of the most intriguing sculpted images found at the Burr’s Hill site 
is a cylindrical efigy pestle made of “fine grained gray slate or argillite.” Its 
surface is smooth, and it has a beautifully sculpted effigy head at its upper 
nonworking end that appears to represent a bear (see Bear Effigy Motif) with 
its mouth slightly open. The bear head is elegant in its simplicity. This pes- 
tle measures 51 cm (20 in) in length and 7.5 cm (3 in) in diameter (Gibson 
19807128; Ritchie 1980:41, 42). 

Two stone smoking pipes containing sculpted effigy figures were also 
recovered from the Burr’s Hill site. The first of these is a large beautifully 
made effigy pipe carved from mottled gray and black steatite. It has a long 
round stem with a right-angled bowl and measures 23.9 cm (9 % in) in 
length. The rim of the pipe bowl is square, immediately below which are 
four incised lines encircling the bowl. Attached to the back of the bowl and 
facing the smoker is a beautifully sculpted animal efhgy most likely rep- 
resenting a mountain lion or a wolf. The front paws rest on the rim of the 
bowl and its feet press against the bowl. Its mouth is open, and the figure 
resonates with vitality. This lively figure was most likely carved with metal 
tools and is unlike any other reported specimens in New England (Gibson 
19807128; Ritchie 1980:42-44). 

The second smoking pipe recovered from Burr’s Hill is an unfinished ste- 
atite pipe bowl with a sculpted human effigy on the back of the bow! posi- 
tioned to face the smoker. This pipe bowl measures 5.4 cm (2 14 in) in height 
and 3.6 cm (1 34 in) in width. Its unfinished appearance is indicated by the 
sharp and long cuts on the stone and the fact that the bowl and stem hole 
were not completely drilled. The figure is in a sitting position, arms and legs 
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wrapped around the bowl, carved in low relief. The face, simply carved, is 
devoid of expression, perhaps reflecting the effect smoking will have on the 
smoker. The catalog of the artifacts recovered from Burr’s Hill suggests that 
this artifact is “possibly not from Burr’s Hill,” but no information is pre- 
sented in support of this statement (Gibson 1980:129; Ritchie 1980:44). Ste- 
atite or soapstone is found in southern New England and was quarried by 
indigenous people and fashioned into vessels, pendants, and pipes (Fowler 
1966:34-35, 41, 45-47; Lenik 2002:156, 216-217). 


BEAR EFFIGY MOTIF 


The bear is a powerful being in Algonquian and Iroquois mythology. It was 
associated with medicine and healing. Its long winter hibernation and spring 
resurrection links it to death and transition to the spiritual world. For some 
it was a clan symbol. For some shamans, it was a helper spirit. Many stories 
tell of bears turning into humans and vice versa. Bears roam the skies in star 
stories and are celebrated in ceremonies. 

Bears and bear figures have been found on both portable artifacts and 
nonportable rock surfaces in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic. For example, 
a stone sculpture of a seated bear was found on a site in Salem, Massachu- 
setts; a gouge with a sculpted bear’s head on its nonworking end was found 
in North Andover, Massachusetts; a bear’s head effigy pestle was recovered 
from a site in the Mohawk River Valley of New York; a large granite boulder 
containing the carved outline of a bear is present within a park in Cross River, 
New York; and a bear’s head effigy pestle was found on a site in the Upper 
Delaware River Valley in Pike County, New York (see Lenik 2002:141, 171-174; 
2009:196, 202-208; 2016:50). 

A bear effigy pestle was recovered from an archaeological site in Connecti- 
cut and is currently on exhibit at the Mashantucket Pequot Museum. This pes- 
tle measures 72.5 cm (29 in) in length and 6.3 cm (2 2 in) in diameter. The 
bear’s head is finely carved and shaped in a realistic manner. The animal’s 
head is slightly tilted upward, and its mouth is partially open. From an artistic 
viewpoint, this pestle and the one from Burr’s Hill (Connecticut) are beauti- 
ful, reflecting great care and significant time and effort in their creation. They 
may have conferred supernatural power or special ability or served as a guard- 
ian spirit to their respective owners as well as functioning as utilitarian objects 
(Lenik 2016; Volmar 1994). 
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New York 


Portable Petroglyphs from Sylvester Manor, Shelter Island, Suffolk County (Figures 
1.13 and 1.14) 

Sylvester Manor on Shelter Island, Suffolk County New York, is the site of a 
Dutch provisionary plantation established in 1652. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the residents included Dutch, English, Native Americans, and enslaved 
Africans. 

Between 1999 and 2002, archaeologists from the University of Massa- 
chusetts Boston conducted archaeological excavations at the manor site. Two 
precontact indigenous habitation areas and extensive evidence of Sylvester 
family ownership from 1652 to 1735 were uncovered at the site. Numerous 
artifacts recovered from the site included architectural debris, European- 
made ceramics and clay tobacco pipes, Native American ceramics and lith- 
ics, trade goods, European materials altered and reused by the Native Ameri- 
cans, and botanical and faunal remains. The indigenous residents of Shelter 
Island and the manor were known as the Manhasset, many of whom worked 
as laborers at the manor (Gary 2007:106; Hayes and Mrozowski 2007). 

Among the large and varied assemblage of artifacts recovered from the 
Sylvester Manor site was a smooth quartzite cobble measuring 9 cm (3 14 in) 
in length containing an incised image of a thunderbird (see Thunderbird 
Motif) (Figure 1.13). It was recovered from a midden located in the south 
lawn of the manor. This decorated cobble is egg shaped. The thunderbird 
image consists of an incised X-shape body with lines extending down on 
each side most likely representing wings at rest. To the right of the thunder- 
bird is an anthropomorphic being that may represent a shaman. 

Also recovered from the south lawn midden is an altered and cut Span- 
ish silver “cob” or “expediently minted coin.” An incised thunderbird image 
is present on the reverse side, at the lower right corner of this silver cob/coin 
(see Figure 1.14). This thunderbird image consists of two overlapping trian- 
gles. The obverse side of the silver cob/coin contains a small incised figure at 
one corner consisting of a triangular upper torso or body with its acute angle 
forming a hip area from which two lines extend diagonally to represent legs; 
this figure is virtually identical to the one that is present on the Vineyard 
Haven hammerstone previously described. Jack Gary (2007:106-107), mate- 
rial culture analyst, has suggested that the similarity of the images on both 
artifacts (cobble and cob/coin) indicates they may have been produced by the 
same individual and “indicates a continuation of traditional Native American 
symbolic practice in Sylvester Manor’s seventeenth century colonial contexts.” 

The artifacts containing thunderbird images such as the pendant and 


FIGURE 1.13. Cobble containing an incised thunderbird image 
recovered from a midden at the Sylvester Manor site on Shelter 
Island, Long Island, New York. Drawing by Thomas Fitzpatrick. 


FIGURE 1.14. Incised anthropomorph or bird image on silver cob/ 
coin recovered from a midden at the Sylvester Manor site on Shelter 
Island, Long Island, New York. Sketch by Edward J. Lenik. 
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hammerstone found on Martha's Vineyard and the two specimens from Syl- 
vester Manor on Long Island seem to relate or belong to individuals/own- 
ers because they are small, can be carried in a pouch, or worn on a cord. 
These artifacts, with their sacred images, may have provided their owners 
with powerful protection against the opposing forces of the underworld and 
underwater. 


Image Stone of the Siwanoys (Figures 1.15 and 1.16) 

Ezra Stiles, mentioned earlier in this chapter, surveyed and recorded rock 
art sites in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. He had a strong 
interest in indigenous people, which led him to locate and study some 
twenty effigy stones, which he considered to be stone gods or god stones 
(Dexter 1901, 3:538; Mavor and Dix 1989:172). The shape of these stones 
resembled the upper part of the human body and head. Stiles referred to 
them as Native American idols or gods that were worshipped by the indig- 
enous people. Stiles (1790) wrote that other church ministers and pastors 
also knew that Native Americans worshipped stone idols. These stones, 
whether natural or sculpted objects, were apparently an important part of 
Native American ritual and belief in southern New England and elsewhere 
in the United States (for examples of stone idols see Lenik 2016:10, Figure 
2.1; 12, Figures 2.2, 2.3). Squire (1849:162-163) wrote that these “rude idols” 
were the results of “the action of natural causes” that took the “general form 
of a man or animal” and were held in high regard by the Native Americans. 

Algonkian peoples of the Northeast had a deep understanding of and 
respect for the natural landscape’s forces and powers. For them, the nat- 
ural world was filled with Manitou. One special type of Manitou stones is 
known as image stones. These stones generally consist of gneiss, gabbro, 
dolostone, limestone, or other rocks susceptible to differential weathering, 
a natural process that dissolves the rock, producing the unique shapes and 
appearance. Henry R. Schoolcraft, US Indian Agent in the Michigan Terri- 
tory in the mid-nineteenth century, reported the presence of and illustrated 
six stone idols that were found in the western Great Lakes area (Squire 
1849). 

Robert Bolton (1881, 1:396, 581), writing in his History of Westchester 
County, stated that “all of our native tribes who have occupied the borders 
of the Great Lakes” recognized the presence of Manitou image stones in the 
“masses of perforated rocks or boulder(s)” that were waterworn “into a vari- 
ety of shapes or forms.” Bolton reported that one such image stone was found 
near New Rochelle, New York. He provided a print or sketch of the rock that 
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FIGURE 1.15. Sketch of the Image Stone 
of the Siwanoy. Bolton 1881. 


appeared to resemble a bird in repose (Figure 1.15). Its squat, chunky appear- 
ance suggests to us that it may represent a duck. 

In April 1925, Charles Dunlap, writing in the Western Historian, said that 
the large stone resembled a great bird. He reported that the stone measured 
0.6 m (2 ft) high and 1.5 by 1.1 m (5 by 3.5 ft) in breadth at its base. In 1928, 
an observer identified by the initials “W.A.M.” wrote that “its shape makes 
me wonder if it was the ‘Thunderbird’ of the Siwanoy Indians.” 

In 1946, historian Ernest Freedland Griffen (1946:95-96) described the 
New Rochelle image stone as “one of the most interesting relics of Indian 
occupation of the County [Westchester].” He called it “The Image Stone of 
the Siwanoys” (Figure 1.16). Griffen described it as a block of native water- 
worn stone with the “curious resemblance of a giant bird.” He noted that it 
was 0.6 m (2 ft) in height and 1.5 by 1.1 m (5 by 3 ¥ ft) at the base. It was 
found near a spring in the rear of a farm surrounded by a “ring of ashes,” 
which seemed to indicate “that ceremonies had been held around it.” The 
stone was moved sometime after 1740 and placed near the entrance to the 
farm. According to Robert Bolton (1881), when the stone was being moved 
from its original location a “kidney-shaped stone weighing seven pounds, 
encircled by a groove resembling the ceremonial banner-stones” was 
found underneath. The whereabouts of the buried kidney-shaped stone is 
unknown. It remains an enigma. 

Historian Ernest F. Griffen (1946:95) attributed the origin of the image 
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FIGURE 1.16. Siwanoy Image Stone in New Rochelle, New York. 
Photo courtesy of the Westchester County Historical Society. 


stone to the Siwanoy people, the original inhabitants of what is now West- 
chester County, New York, and a portion of western Connecticut extending 
from Long Island Sound as far as the Croton River (Bolton 1975:35). The 
Siwanoy (the name is a form of the Eastern Algonquian word for southerner) 
were prominent people of greater New York who sold vast tracts of land to 
the Dutch and English in the seventeenth century (Bolton 1975:27-30; Gru- 
met 2009:330). The Siwanoy Chieftaincy was part of the Wappinger Con- 
federacy along with the Weckquaesgeek, Sint-Sink, Kitchawong, Tantiteke, 
and Nochpeem tribes (Ruttenber 1872:77-85). The Wappinger Confederacy, 
consisting of these chieftaincies, lived in villages near streams and rivers in 
the lower Hudson Valley and along Long Island Sound. 

The Image Stone of the Siwanoy is now located on the grounds of the 
Thomas Paine Cottage Museum, 20 Sicard Avenue, New Rochelle, New York. 


New Jersey 


Stone Caterpillar Effigy from Bayside, New Jersey (Figure 1.17) 
A most unusual stone fetish was found at the precontact Three Brothers site 
located at Bayside, New Jersey, on Delaware Bay near the Town of Greenwich 
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in Cumberland County. This site was discovered by relic collectors who recov- 
ered numerous projectile points, stone tools, a turtle effigy, and this fetish 
stone representing a caterpillar. Based on a preliminary survey of the pro- 
jectile points recovered from the site, point typology indicates that several 
cultural components including Archaic and Woodland period groups were 
once present on this site. The site’s location on Delaware Bay suggests the 
site functioned as a fishing camp. 

The caterpillar efigy (Figure 1.17) is a polished elongated basalt object 
measuring 5.8 cm (2 % in) in length and typically 8 mm (5/6 in) in width. At 
the distal and wider end of the effigy there are three distinct incised grooves 
that go completely around the stone. Following these three closed loops is 
one incised line forming a spiral pattern to the end of the stone. The efligy 
has a flattened axis and is round at both ends. 

The Three Brothers site effigy is like a caterpillar effigy found at the pre- 
contact Rogers site in the Town of Lisbon, Connecticut. A surface-collected 
specimen, it was made from steatite and was recovered by relic collectors 
along with projectile points and a soapstone human effigy maskette. Formal 
test excavations were conducted at the Rogers site in 2006 by archaeologists 
associated with the University of Connecticut. These excavations uncovered 
evidence of several cultural components including Late and Terminal Archaic 
and Late Woodland—Ceramic periods. Its location near the Quinebaug River 
and the analysis of the artifacts recovered suggest the site functioned as a 
fishing camp (Lavin 2013:138, 249; Lenik 2016:104-106). 

The caterpillar effigy from the Three Brothers site, because of its small 
size and delicate features, suggests to me that it had spiritual significance 
for its owner and was likely carried in a medicine bag. It may symbolize the 
act of metamorphosis or transformation in life. All the changes through 
which a beautiful butterfly passes from ovum to larva (caterpillar state), from 
larva to pupa, and from pupa to a perfect insect constitute a metamorphosis. 


FIGURE 1.17. Caterpillar fetish stone found on the Delaware Bay 
shore, New Jersey, 2015. Photo courtesy of Frank Lenik. 
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Caterpillars were regarded as having mysterious powers within them. They 
were strong and powerful spirit helpers, and this specimen may have served 
as a metaphor for a shaman’s ability to change physically and enter the spirit 
world (Bruchac 1992). 


Turtle Effigy from Bayside, New Jersey (Figure 1.18) 
The beautifully knapped turtle effigy shown in Figure 1.18 is part of a collec- 
tion of artifacts recovered from the Three Brothers site located in Bayside, 
New Jersey, on Delaware Bay. The Pugh-Miller collection, including the tur- 
tle effigy, is curated at the Greenwich Prehistoric Museum in Greenwich, 
Cumberland County, New Jersey. The location of the Three Brothers site 
appears to be well documented and is indicated on a wall map of the area in 
the museum. However, the precise provenience or where this artifact was 
found is unknown. 

The turtle effigy was knapped from an off-white-colored chert-like mate- 
rial with flake scars clearly in evidence on this artifact. All the turtle’s major 
components are present, namely, head, tail, carapace, and short legs. The 
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FIGURE 1.18. Turtle effigy found at the Three Brothers site, 
Bayside, New Jersey, 2015. Photo courtesy of Frank Lenik. 
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effigy measures about 4.6 cm (1 34 in) in maximum length. Based on the data 
about the site, the effigy most probably dates to the Late Woodland period, 
circa 1000 BP to 400 BP and may represent a clan symbol of the Lenape 
(Delaware) who once occupied this area of southern New Jersey. It may have 
functioned as a fetish or charm carried by its maker and thought to possess 
spiritual power and bring good fortune. 


TURTLE EFFIGY MOTIF 


The turtle or tortoise appears prominently in the cultures of Algonkian and 
lroquoian peoples in the Northeast. Turtle images are known to represent tur- 
tle phratries or clans. 

From ethnohistoric accounts, we learn that the turtle or tortoise was emi- 
nent in the creation myth of the Munsee-speaking Lenape or Delaware who 
occupied northern New Jersey and southeastern New York. In 1679, Jasper 
Danckaerts and Peter Sluyter, Labadist missionaries, recorded a creation myth 
related to them by a Hackensack named Tantaqua. At the beginning of time, 
the world was made up of water with a tortoise lying in it. The tortoise raised 
its back above the water, the water ran off its shell, and dry land was created. 
A large tree grew upon this dry land and from its roots there came a sprout. 
The first man grew from this sprout. The tree then bent over and sent forth 
another sprout from which the first woman was created. All Lenape people 
are thus descended from these first two individuals (Danckaerts and Sluyter 
1867:150—-151). 

Among the Lenape, the turtle was a phratry symbol and a food source along 
with its eggs. Turtle shells were frequently made into rattles, and their cara- 
paces were used as bowls and eating utensils (Kraft 2001:218, 257). 

The Iroquois also have an origin myth that states the earth was covered by 
deep water and there were no living creatures except water animals. People 
lived above the great sky dome. Earth was found beneath the water by Musk- 
rat, who placed it on Turtle’s back. Turtle, the “Earth Bearer,” then received the 
Falling Sky Woman to the new land who subsequently gave birth to a daugh- 
ter. The daughter was visited by a man and in turn delivered male twins, one 
good, one evil (Converse 1981:33-34; Snow 1996:2-3). Again, the turtle fig- 
ures prominently in this creation myth and is considered an important and 
spiritual creature. 

Among the Algonquian-speaking tribes of Maine and the Maritime prov- 
inces of Canada there was a spiritual being, a giant human-like culture hero 
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known as Glusgehbeh (Glooskap). Glusgehbeh legends tell of the giant’s abil- 
ity to create islands and channels, turn humans into animals and stones, and 
act as an intermediary in human relationships. Glusgehbeh, the Algonkian 
culture hero, was said to have an “uncle,” which was the turtle (Leland 1992 
[1884]:51-58, 65; Lenik 2014:86-88). 

The turtle image is recognizable on a variety of artifacts and materials in 
the Northeast and mid-Atlantic dating back at least to the Late Archaic cul- 
tural period, circa 6,000 years before the present (Pearce 2005:101). The turtle 
motif occurs on nonportable petroglyph sites such as on a bedrock outcrop on 
Kejimkujik Lake in Nova Scotia (Robertson 1973), the Peterborough petroglyph 
site in Ontario, Canada, where 13 turtles are depicted on an exposure of white 
crystalline limestone (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973), on a boulder and bedrock 
outcrop in New York (see Lenik 2002), and on a grave marker in Connecticut. 

Naturally shaped rocks such as the Great Sacred Turtle at Turtle Point on 
Georgian Bay and the Great Turtle Stone, a perched glacial erratic on a lake 
shore in Algonquian Park, Ontario, Canada, are viewed as sacred sites by 
indigenous peoples (Pearce 2005:102). Also, a turtle-shaped boulder found 
in Torrington, Connecticut, with a mortar hole on its top surface, may have 
symbolized earth, motherhood, and fertility for southern New England Native 
Americans (Lavin 2013:211). Finally, a turtle effigy petroform consisting of 
large and small stones forming an oval-shaped body, a large rock its head, 
and strings of smaller stones its tail, has been reported by archaeologist Mark 
Hedden in Narragansett, Rhode Island (2006:11-13, 15). 

Turtle effigies and images also occur on portable artifacts such as clay and 
stone pipes, as castellations on clay pots, stone pendants, a gorget, shaft 
smoother, a stone button mold, and pebbles thought to represent amulets 
or charms recovered from various sites in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic. 
Turtle heads appear on the handles of wood bowls and ladles and as effigies 
carved or molded from lead, shell, bone, or antler combs (see Pearce 2005). 


Rock Art near Rivers and Streams 


If the Atlantic Ocean is land’s end in the Northeast, the rivers are land’s map. 
Indigenous people of the Northeast used the web of inland rivers as travel 
routes and boundaries. Rivers and streams were both barriers and access, 
places where a people’s domain began and ended, places that gave access to 
the wider world. 

Indigenous groups often claimed territory by river valleys and drain- 
age systems in which they moved in response to seasons and resources. 
As they developed a garden economy, they understood the advantages and 
threats of good bottom land, enriched by cyclical flooding and threatened 
by the same. 

In the Northeast and mid-Atlantic, few rivers were big, placid, meander- 
ing, slow-moving bodies of water like the midcontinent rivers, the Mississippi 
or the Missouri. Here rivers were shaped by and shaped the rocky, postglacial 
landscape they ran through. Cataracts and waterfalls were loud, thundering, 
dangerous, explosive points where spirits commanded the waters. Flooding 
and drought changed familiar landscapes, making resources scarce or hard 
to access. 

Rivers and streams facilitated transportation and communication. They 
offered a smooth highway network of hundreds of miles for fairly easy travel 
by canoe and foot trails along their banks. The flat terraces along the banks 
of many rivers were used as villages and campsites and often provided areas 
suitable for growing corn, beans, squash, and tobacco. There were vast quan- 
tities of virgin timber nearby that could be cut and used for shelter, fuel, and 
hunting and household implements. 

Indigenous people had a deep spiritual connection with the mysterious 
spirits who inhabited rocks, trees, plants, animals, water, the sun, moon, 
stars, the forces of nature such as wind, rain, lightning, thunder, and special 
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places on the landscape (Rajnovich 1994:10; Vastokas and Vastokas 19 73:33). 
Spirits and places of spiritual power were associated with special topo- 
graphic features such as rivers, streams, waterfalls with adjacent rock for- 
mations, and unusual boulders. The natural and spiritual world was viewed 
as one entity to which people were a part and intimately connected. 

Rivers and streams were also an ecological resource that offered a source 
of drinking water, fish of several types, shellfish, and waterfowl. In addition, 
rivers and streams afforded good trapping of beaver and muskrats for fur, 
pelts, and food. Water plants such as cattails and reeds provided food and 
construction materials. 

Northeastern and mid-Atlantic rivers flowing to the sea become estuar- 
ies, filled with intermingled seawater and freshwater. They become tidal, ris- 
ing and falling like the surf on the beach, a meeting and mingling of spir- 
its. Below the head of the tide, river water is not potable. Below the head of 
the tide, fish and plants and animals adapt as fresh water is diluted by sea- 
water until it is seawater. 

To some species such as oysters, estuaries offer a refuge from the beat 
of the ocean; the hard surface of the riverbed and the shelter of the banks 
offer calmer yet salty waters. Here a river has become a different place. 
Anadromous fish spawn in fresh water but live in saltwater; catadromous 
fish, in contrast, spawn in estuaries but swim upstream and live in fresh 
waters. 

Petroglyphs and pictographs are found along these volatile, sometimes 
placid, always unpredictable waters. They reflect indigenous peoples’ attempts 
to control, to placate, to tame, and to honor the powers that play here and to 
exploit the food sources, fish, animals, and plants offered here. The selec- 
tion of suitable locations in which to carve petroglyphs was guided by the 
four-world concept of Algonkian cosmology, which included the sky, earth, 
underground, and underwater (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:38, 39). Rivers 
and streams were intersections between these worlds where spiritual power 
was concentrated and could be found by those who looked for it. 

A total of 35 petroglyph sites have been recorded along various water- 
sheds in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic. The largest concentration of 
images occurs within three major river systems in this region, namely, 
the Penobscot River in Maine, the Connecticut River in New Hampshire, 
and the Susquehanna River Valley in New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. Their fast-flowing waters moving toward the ocean, together with 
abundant rock surfaces along their banks, provided favorable locations 
for carving images. 
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Example 1: Embden Petroglyph Site on the Kennebec River 

The Embden petroglyph site, known locally as “Indian Rock,” is located on the west 
bank of the Kennebec River in the Town of Embden, Maine. A ledge of bedrock 
composed of metamorphosed shale extends perpendicularly out into the river 
and has more than 100 images pecked or incised into its south-facing surface. 
In 1977, archaeologist Mark Hedden identified 107 distinct images including 27 
representing humans in canoes, 5 game animals, 13 bird men or thunderbirds, 2 
ithyphallic figures, 2 isolated phalli, 3 houses or structures, 2 H-forms, a serpent, 
individual anthropomorphic figures, and geometric designs. Hedden concluded 
that most of the petroglyphs at Embden date from the Late Woodland—Ceramic 
period to the early eighteenth century (Hedden 1985, 1988:14—25; Lenik 2002:51-57; 
Snow 1976:282—288). 


Example 2: Bellows Falls Site on the Connecticut River 

The Bellows Falls petroglyph site located on the west side of the Connecticut River in 
Vermont contains only one type of image: stylized effigy faces pecked into bedrock 
just below the waterfalls. Here, the Connecticut River has cut a deep channel or gorge, 
and, as the water rushed through this cataract, it carved out basins and potholes and 
polished the bedrock and boulder-strewn sides of the riverbank. In 1995, | recorded 
eleven heads with each containing oval-shaped eyes and a mouth and two with 
horns on one rock panel. Another panel had 30 heads, each with two eyes and a 
mouth, one figure with an apparent nose, four figures with horns, and others with 
various facial or neck features. The number of glyphs originally present on the two 
panels may never be known. Research by David McClure in 1789 reported only three 
faces; Augustus C. Hamlin depicted 49 faces in 1857; Benjamin Hall illustrated 17 in 
1858; and photographs by Edward Hitchcock of Amherst College show 37 faces in 
1866 at the site (Lenik 2002:87-103). 

The awe and majesty of the Great Falls with its tumbling, roaring water and 
deep holes would have had a significant impact on the spiritual beliefs of those 
who visited the area. The gorge, constantly changing but eternal, would have been 
viewed as a sacred place and connection point between the center of the earth and 
the sky. Perhaps the shamans and others came here to tap into the power of the 
spirits and the energy of the site. This site was at the edge of two worlds. 


Example 3: Historic Contact Period Petroglyphs on the Hudson River 

A pecked human figure clearly representing a Native American holding a musket is 
present on the west bank of the Hudson River in Esopus, New York. This figure dates 
to the early Historic Contact period and was made by an Esopus-Munsee speaker 
as a survey marker to indicate the northeast corner of the New Paltz (land) Patent. 
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At Rhinebeck, New York, on the east bank of the Hudson River, is another pecked 
human figure with feathers extending from the top of its head. This glyph also dates 
to the early Historic Contact period and may have served as a survey marker or to 
seal the deed of land purchased by the Dutch from the local Mahican tribe. 


Riverine Petroglyphs from North to South 


Maine 


H-Form Glyphs at Grand Lake Stream (Figure 2.1) 

In 1988, Walter Elliott, a resident of Grand Lake Stream in Washington 
County, Maine, discovered several incised petroglyphs on a ledge of sedi- 
mentary rock on the east bank of the stream just above the Grand or Big 
Falls. Moss and lichen had to be peeled back to expose the glyphs. The style 
and method of carving suggested that a metal tool was used in their pro- 
duction. Eight incised designs were present on the ledge that intrudes into 
Grand Lake Stream and diverts the water around a bend into some rapids 
dropping down toward the falls. Mark Hedden (1989), archaeologist with the 
Maine Historic Preservation Commission, photographed and recorded these 
images, which he interpreted to be of Native American origin. 

Other images were present on the ledge as well. Among these were ini- 
tials and several dates, the earliest being 1866. Hedden (1989:24) consid- 
ered these designs to be of Euro-American origin. During a 1997 visit, I 
concluded that a rayed-eye image and a zigzag line were of indigenous ori- 
gin based on a comparison with similar examples found elsewhere in the 
Northeast. Furthermore, I interpreted a lozenge-shaped outline with its verti- 
cal bisecting line as a vulva image and what Hedden described as an anthro- 
pomorphic figure, as an owl (Lenik 2002:59-61). 

Hedden (1989:24-27) concluded that the glyphs at Grand Lake Stream 
have stylistic attributes that are like Ojibwe pictographs in the midwestern 
United States. He also noted similarities to nineteenth-century Mi’kmaq 
petroglyphs in Nova Scotia, Canada. These designs date to the mid-nineteenth 
century. They were carved by traditional Passamaquoddy shamans and rep- 
resent traditional shamanistic motifs. Hedden also observed that “other 
examples of aboriginal work may exist in the general maze of initials and 
unclear abstractions at the site.” 

Recently, while sorting through a collection of photographs of petro- 
glyphs on the ledge outcrop, I discovered a photo of a group of images pre- 
viously unreported. These images consist of several abstract curvilinear 
design elements incised into the flat rock surface. During my examination 
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of this photograph, two issues quickly became apparent that would make the 
description and interpretation of the images difficult: Which way should the 
images be oriented or viewed? Also, superimposition was in evidence, but 
which line is superimposed over another and what does this mean? I have 
arbitrarily chosen the horizontal orientation illustrated in Figure 2.1. 

At the upper right of the panel is a bold deeply incised H-form (see H-Shaped 
Images Motif). The left vertical element of this figure consists of two parallel 
incised lines, while the right vertical element contains three parallel incised 
lines. The horizontal line connecting the two appears to also have two paral- 
lel cuts. The H figure is set off by itself. No other letter or initial is present, 
which suggests it has some meaning by itself, or that it is only one-half of an 
intended set of initials. 

Immediately to the lower left of the H-form is a lightly incised elongated 
oval-like outline, rounded at its upper end and pointed at its lower end. The 
lower pointed end appears to slightly penetrate a horizontal line that con- 
nects to widely spaced vertical lines at each end. This lower pointed end 
image may represent another H-like form. To the right of this image is a 


lightly incised semicircle. 


FIGURE 2.1. Incised H-forms on a bedrock ledge at the Grand Lake 
Stream petroglyph site, 1990. Photo courtesy of Rosalind Strong. 
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Lastly, there are two deeply incised vertical lines at the center of the panel. 
The one on the left was cut across the horizontal line of the presumed H-like 
figure, while the line on the right appears to slightly cross the horizontal line. 
The intent or purpose of these two lines is not evident. 

In summary, there appear to be three episodes of image carving within 
this panel: the isolated H-form, the lightly incised oval and wide H-form, 
and the superimposed deeply incised vertical lines superimposed over the 
wide H-like figure. Simple H-type figures occur at other nonmovable petro- 
glyph sites in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic. There are at least two such 
figures at the Embden petroglyph site on the Kennebec River and one near 
the main ledge at Machias Bay, both in Maine. Four examples are present 
at the Peterborough petroglyph site in Ontario, Canada, and seven have 
been recorded on Walnut Island in the Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania 
(Cadzow 1934:21; Hedden 1996:17; Lenik 2009:81, 83; Vastokas and Vasto- 
kas 1973:119). The meaning of these H figures remains an enigma. 


Vermont 


Beneath the Water: Carved Head/Face at Indian Rock on the West River (Figure 2.2) 
Indigenous petroglyphs on the West River in Brattleboro, Vermont, were first 
reported in 1794 (Williams 1794), but their age and meaning were unknown. 
In 1809, Edward Augustus Kendall visited this site and reported seeing five 
figures including four birds and one dog or wolf (Kendall 1809:3, 219). Ken- 
dall characterized these images as “rude and insignificant.” 

Henry R. Schoolcraft, an ethnological researcher, served as US Indian 
agent and superintendent of Indian Affairs in the Northern Department in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. His book History of the Indian Tribes 
of the United States (1857) reported that the petroglyphs were carved on ledges 
located in “The Cove” on the West River. A drawing of the petroglyphs was 
made by A. C. Hamlin, Schoolcraft’s associate, which depicts two sets of fig- 
ures on a single rock: a group of three thunderbirds in one location and a 
cluster of two thunderbirds and a four-legged mammal nearby. Hamlin’s 
drawing is titled “Totemic Devices, West River.” 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, Benjamin H. Hall (1858:588- 
590), in his book History of Eastern Vermont, referred to the petroglyph site as 
“Indian Rock.” He noted its location as being on the south bank of the Wan- 
tastiquet or West River about 1,650 ft (500 m) west of the confluence of the 
West and Connecticut Rivers. Hall described the presence of 10 figures on 
the rock: six birds, two snakes, one dog or wolf, and one unidentified image. 
He illustrated these petroglyphs, which were on a rock surface that measured 
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3 m (ro ft) in width and 2.4 m (8 ft) in height. Two of the birds were reported 
to be about 20 cm (8 in) in height and 15 cm (6 in) in width. A date 1755 was 
also carved into the rock. 

In the late 1860s, Hitchcock of Amherst College photographed the petro- 
glyphs at Indian Rock. One photograph shows a group of three figures—two 
thunderbirds, a four-legged animal—and two lines. A second photograph 
shows one thunderbird-like figure along with two unidentified images. 

The Indian Rock petroglyphs, as variously described above, are no longer 
visible. They now lie beneath the water of the river. A dam built on the Con- 
necticut River at Vernon, Vermont, by the New England Power Company in 
1909, raised the water level above the dam, including the lower end of the 
West River. 

On October 9, 1976, an article and a drawing of a head or face appeared in 
the newspaper the Brattleboro Reformer (Carvill 1976:1). The drawing depicted 
a head or face with two eyes, a mouth, and two projections at the top of 
the head/face possibly representing horns. This petroglyph was reportedly 
pecked into the rock ledge on the east bank of the cove on the West River. 
Apparently, this image was visible when the water level of the river was low. 
However, its location with respect to the petroglyphs previously recorded on 
Indian Rock was not reported. 

In the summer of 2015, Annette Spaulding (personal communication, 
2015), a master scuba diver, while diving in the Connecticut and West Riv- 
ers, discovered the image of a head or face carved into a rock ledge below the 
surface of the water (Figure 2.2). Over the past twenty-five years, Spaulding 
has been searching for the Indian Rock petroglyphs located below the waters 
of the West River. The head or face she discovered was created by pecking 
the design into the rock ledge. This was accomplished by striking the natural 
rock surface with a hard sharp-pointed stone. This action produced a series 
of small pits that formed the outline of the figure, including two horns at the 
top of the head and facial features consisting of two pits representing eyes, 
and another somewhat rectangular pit representing a mouth. To achieve con- 
trol over the hard rock medium, it is likely that the indigenous artist used 
a hammerstone to pound a stone chisel. Spaulding’s photograph shows the 
presence of quartz veins in the rock below the glyph. 

The pecked face on the West River rock ledge is very similar to those 
found at the Great Falls on the Connecticut River in Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
Similar glyphs (i-e., heads with horns projecting from the top of the heads) 
were found at the Peterborough petroglyph site in Ontario, Canada, where 
they were interpreted as representing shamans (Vastokas and Vastokas 


FIGURE 2.2. Pecked effigy face beneath the water of the West River, Brattleboro, 
Vermont, 2015. Photo by Amy Mauer. Courtesy of Annette Spaulding. 
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1973:65). Donald Cadzow (1934:40) also reported the presence of a human 
face with two horns in his study of the petroglyphs on the Susquehanna River 
near Safe Harbor, Pennsylvania, which he interpreted as a “chief or shaman.” 

I suggest that the West River head/face was carved by an indigenous art- 
ist to contact and gain access to the spiritual power and energy of the river. 
The West River horned figure most likely depicts a shaman. 

The quartz veins in the rock ledge situated below the head/face figure 
may have had a spiritual meaning for the indigenous artist at the site and 
influenced the carving of the image at this location. Quartz veins were highly 
powerful natural features to Algonkian medicine people. Algonkians believed 
that white quartz veins were marks caused by lightning striking the rock. 
Lightning came from mythical beings called thunderbirds. The depiction of 
six thunderbirds at the nearby Indian Rock locus (Lenik 2001:107) supports 
the interpretation of the head/face figure as representing that of a shaman. 


Massachusetts 


Nemasket River Petroglyphs (Figures 2.3, 2.4, 2.5, 2.6, and 2.7) 

The Nemasket River flows northerly from Assawompset Pond in Lakeville, 
Massachusetts, through Middleborough and enters the Taunton River near 
North Middleborough. Before Historic Contact times several Native Amer- 
ican settlements were located along its route, and a trail and river ford or 
crossing were present there. Three petroglyph sites have been previously 
recorded along the Nemasket River: on a boulder called Hand Rock, a road- 
side ledge on Chestnut Street, and on a large rock outcrop called Great Rock 
(see Lenik 2002:114-120). 

In 2007, a large glacially deposited boulder containing a carved image of 
a thunderbird and an equilateral cross within a circle was discovered on a 
knoll overlooking the Nemasket River in Lakeville, Massachusetts (Taylor 
2008:65-66). In November 2011, I visited this site and recorded the boul- 
der’s environmental setting and the size, method of execution, and general 
appearance of the two glyphs. While this work was underway, a third glyph, 
a star or sun image, was discovered on the rock. 

This petroglyph boulder is situated on a knoll about 15 m (50 ft) above the 
level of the Nemasket River, which is located about 75 m (250 ft) due east of 
the rock (Figure 2.3). The land around the boulder is wooded and descends 
sharply toward the river. The boulder is generally oblong in shape and mea- 
sures 3 m (10 ft) in length and 1.5 m (5 ft) in maximum height. Its long axis 
is about 90° due east. 

On the east vertical face of the boulder, which faces the river, is an incised 
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FIGURE 2.3. Glacially deposited boulder on a knoll overlooking the Nemasket 
River containing three petroglyphs, 2011. Photo by Nancy L. Gibbs. 


image of a thunderbird. The thunderbird figure (see Thunderbird Motif) 
was cut deeply into the rock and measures 14 cm (5 14 in) in height and 
8 cm (3 ¥ in) from wingtip to wingtip (Figure 2.4). It is a stick-figure-style 
image with its head turned to its right, wings widespread and downturned at 
each end, a somewhat enlarged body, and with widespread feet. An incised 
straight horizontal line is present below the glyph, which may represent 
a ground line. There is another vertical line, a natural crack located to the 
bird’s right. Taken together, these lines suggest that the carver made a delib- 
erate attempt to position and “frame” the image. I suggest that this thunder- 
bird figure was most likely carved with metal tools and dates to the Historic 
Contact period, circa AD 1500 to 1800. 

The Nemasket thunderbird, located on high ground above the river, may 
have been carved on this large boulder to counteract or guard against any 
potentially dangerous and powerful spirits who lived underwater in the river. 

The newly discovered image, a lightly incised star or sun symbol, is also 
located on the east vertical face of the boulder (Figure 2.5). It is positioned 
below and to the thunderbird’s right. Both images were incised on the only 
smooth section or panel on this side of the rock. The star or sun symbol has 
eight points or lines radiating outward from a center point; it measures 5.1 
to 5.7 cm (2 to 2 % in) across its face (Figure 2.6). 


FIGURE 2.4. Incised thunderbird on east face of boulder overlooking 
the Nemasket River, 2001. Photo by Nancy L. Gibbs. 


FIGURE 2.5. Researcher examining petroglyphs carved on east face of boulder 
overlooking the Nemasket River, 2011. Photo by Nancy L. Gibbs. 


FIGURE 2.6. Star or sun symbol on east face of the boulder that 
overlooks the Nemasket River, 2011. Photo by Nancy L. Gibbs. 
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FIGURE 2.7. Equilateral cross within a circle on the north face of 
the Nemasket boulder. Photo by Nancy L. Gibbs, 2011. 


The third glyph is in the center of the north vertical face of the boulder. 
The image is an equilateral cross (see Cross Motif) within a nearly perfect 
circle that measures 21 cm (8 14 in) in diameter (Figure 2.7). The grooves 
forming this glyph are prominent and appear to be incised and abraded. 
They measure about 8 mm (9/6 in) in width and about 3 mm (1 in) in depth. 
The cross divides the circle into four quadrants. The rock face on the north 
side of the boulder is rough in texture and partially covered with lichen. Once 
again, the carver selected the best location to incise the image. 

The number four is important in the social religious traditions of many 
Native groups in North America; it represents such things as the four cardi- 
nal directions, the seasons, divisions of time, and phases of human life as 
Abenaki Marge Bruchac has discussed (Bruchac 2016). Perhaps the Nemas- 
ket cross-in-circle represents a sacred figure of Native American lifeways. I 
suggest this glyph dates to the Late Woodland—Ceramic period of Indian cul- 
ture history. 

Finally, a section of the rock has been split off and removed from the face 
of the boulder on its south side. There are some 12 star-shaped drill holes 
here now covered with moss and lichen. Local legend states that additional 
petroglyphs may have been present here but were removed by a relic collec- 
tor. Clearly, this rock face was not quarried for building stone. 
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STAR AND SUN MOTIFS 


Star and sun symbols are present on nonportable petroglyphs in the 
Northeast and mid-Atlantic regions. Images interpreted as stars are present 
at the Bedford Barrens site in Nova Scotia; at the Chestnut Street petroglyph 
site in Middleborough, Massachusetts; on the Titicut petroglyph in Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts; and on the Jericho, Long Island, New York, petroglyph. 
Stars are found on small portable artifacts such as a pendant from the Ken- 
nebec River Valley in Maine; the Afton, New York, pendant; and the Rosen- 
krans pebble and the Pahaquarry knife in New Jersey (see Lenik 2002:29, 30, 
116-117, 135, 218; Lenik 2009:119, 132). Sun symbols appear on Mark Rock in 
Rhode Island; on the Thom petroglyph in Newton, New Jersey; and on a pen- 
dant found in West Milford, New Jersey (Lenik 2002:145, 224, 225). 


A Cup-Marked Rock along the Nemasket River (Figures 2.8 and 2.9) 

A rock outcrop containing numerous cup marks (see Cupules/Cup Marks 
Motif) lies along the Nemasket River in Middleborough, Massachusetts. 
The rock, which appears to be granitic, measures approximately 3 m (10 ft) 
north-south by 2 m (6 % ft) east-west. It is a low-lying outcrop, cracked and 
fractured, irregular in shape, and partially covered with vegetation (Fig- 
ure 2.8). The petroglyphs were discovered by representatives of the Mash- 
pee Wampanoag and Wampanoag Tribe of Gay Head/Aquinnah while vis- 
iting the proposed development area. According to Dianna L. Doucette, 
senior archaeologist at the Public Archaeology Laboratory, who directed 
the recent excavations at the site, “it is one of the most significant sites in 
southern New England—not only as an archaeological site, but as a place 
of cultural importance and ceremonial significance for the Native Ameri- 
can community” (Stout 2018-2019:48; Diana Doucette, personal commu- 
nication, 2019). 

The cup marks are present at the southern end of the rock outcrop. 
Approximately 50 circular and oval-shaped holes are randomly carved over 
the surface of the rock (Figure 2.9). Among these cup marks is one circular 
cupule that has an elongated pecked groove extending away from the hole. 
Also, a lightly pecked cross or cruciform is present near the edge of the rock 
outcrop near its northern end. 

A boulder lies approximately 3 m (10 ft) southeast of the rock outcrop dis- 
cussed above (see Figure 2.8, Rock #2). This boulder measures 2 m (6 1% ft) 
north-south by 1 m (3 44 ft) east-west. Several lightly incised lines are present 


ite 
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FIGURE 2.9. Closer image of cup-marked outcrop along the 
Nemasket River, Middleborough, Massachusetts. Photo by Kirk 
Van Dyke. Courtesy of Dianna Doucette, PAL Inc. 
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on its vertical surface. One linear pattern appears to resemble an arrow and 
others are simply lightly crisscrossed lines. 

A large number of artifacts have been recovered from the nearby JaMar 
Farm Estates /Muttock-Pauwating site. Stone recoveries include atlatl weights, 
drills, knives, scrapers, an adze, grooved axes, hammerstones, projectile 
points, pestles, and debitage (waste flakes). Among this collection of tools is 
a sculpted bear effigy in repose on the nonworking end of a pestle (see Wil- 
loughby 1935:150, Figure 8b). Pottery fragments, clay balls, and pendants have 
also been found. Several archaeological features have been uncovered, includ- 
ing fire hearths, storage and trash pits, middens, and post molds depicting 
house patterns. Several discrete activity areas have been delineated at the 
site, such as tool manufacturing and maintenance, food processing and con- 
sumption, and habitation areas (Stout 2018—2019:48). This vast array of cul- 
tural material indicates that Native Americans occupied the site extending 
back at least 8,000 years. 

Doucette (personal communication, 2019) has made the following obser- 
vation regarding the site and its environmental setting: “The Nemasket River 
flows along the southern boundary of the site, which is located on the high- 
est easternmost edge of the interior drainage system of the Taunton River, 
and on the lowest westernmost edge of a moraine system which would have 
supported a variety of wildlife and vegetation for precontact Native Ameri- 
can groups and allowed for communication lines and travel routes to coastal 
and inland areas to be very accessible.” 

I suggest that the cup marks on the rock outcrop were produced by sha- 
mans or other individuals to gain access to supernatural power that was 
present in the rock. The rock dust produced during pecking and grinding 
the holes may have been ingested, carried in medicine bags, or mixed with 
liquids to produce paint as ways to gain spiritual power. The presence of so 
many cupules marks this as a site visited over time by many individuals. 
As the number of human marks on this rock grew, the site developed the 
image we see. The activity, producing rock dust, was more important than 
the image. While my interpretation is conjectural, it is in accord with Algon- 
kian spiritual beliefs. 


Pennsylvania 


Effigy Face on the West Schuylkill River (Figures 2.10 and 2.11) 

Francis J. Burke’s (2000) book Schuylkill County’s Buried Past recounts his 
discovery of an effigy face. In 1968, while hiking in a forested area along the 
West Schuylkill River in Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, Burke discovered 
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FIGURE 2.10. Effigy face sculpted into the top center of a slanting 
bedrock outcrop. Photo courtesy of the State Museum of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


a rockshelter on the south side of West West Mountain about 24 m (80 ft) 
from the river. This rockshelter was part of a large sandstone outcrop that 
Burke thought might be a Native American campsite that could accommo- 
date “at least 10 people.” The rockshelter floor measured 9 m (30 ft) in length 
and 7.5 m (25 ft) in depth. While probing the floor of the shelter, Burke recov- 
ered chert, jasper and quartzite flakes, and numerous bones. These artifacts 
were the remains of former Native American toolmaking or repair activities 
and food processing or consumption. 

Burke continued to explore the extent of the sandstone outcrop and the 
surrounding area. Soon he found what he perceived to be a deep crack within 
a low-lying section of the rock, all of which was covered with leaves, humus, 
and mountain laurel. He proceeded to remove this vegetation and soil from 
the rock, whereupon he discovered a petroglyph, an effigy face carved into 
the top of a slanting portion of the rock ledge (Figure 2.10). This glyph was 
located about 6 m (20 ft) from the rockshelter. 

The effigy face measures 33 cm (13 in) from the top of its head to its chin 
and 25.5 cm (10 in) in maximum width. The oval-shaped eyes with eye- 
balls, prominent well-formed nose, and mouth are realistically carved. There 
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seemed to be an attempt by the carver to show eyebrows and a lower lip 
(Figure 2.11). In the 1970s, two archaeologists and a prominent rock art re- 
searcher examined the carving and suggested that it was produced with the 
use of metal tools, and one thought it might be a “modern production” (Ste- 
phen Warfel, personal communication, 2000). 

In my opinion, this Schuylkill County effigy face is of Native American 
origin. It may have been carved with metal tools as suggested by others, but 
such items became available to native people through trade with Europe- 
ans during the Historic Contact period. However, the effigy face may have 
been cut and sculpted into the sandstone ledge with the use of stone tools. 
Furthermore, the carving’s proximity to the nearby rockshelter, which was 
clearly occupied by indigenous people, strongly supports my conclusion that 
it was produced by a Native American. 

I believe the effigy face represents the Mesingw, the Living Solid Face, 
Masked Being, or Keeper of the Game, an important spirit being in the belief 
system of the Lenape or Delaware who once inhabited this region (see Effigy 
Faces/Mesingw Motif). The Schuylkill County effigy face most likely dates 


to the Late Woodland or Historic Contact periods, circa AD 1400-1750. 


a . A ig, i ged CC es 
FIGURE 2.11. Sculpted effigy face with prominent facial 
features. Photo courtesy of the State Museum of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
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The Schuylkill County petroglyph was cut out of its bedrock source in 
1972 and brought to the State Museum of Pennsylvania in Harrisburg. 


EFFIGY FACES/MESINGW MOTIF 


Effigy faces are a common design motif found in both nonportable rock 
surfaces and portable art objects in the Northeast and the mid-Atlantic 
regions. The most common design consists of two eyes and a mouth that 
have been pecked, incised, or sculpted into a stone or molded and impressed 
into soft clay as an embellishment on the rim or collar of a pottery vessel or 
clay pipe. Another common facial design is sculpted faces with eyes, nose, 
and mouth. Occasionally, additional details are added to the image such as 
lips, chin, eyeballs, nostrils, ears, hair, or horns. 

Three portable artifacts, carved and shaped from steatite, have been re- 
covered from archaeological excavations in Maryland. The first is a pendant 
rescued from the Biggs Ford site, a multicomponent in the village located 
on the Monocacy River in Frederick County. This pendant has an unusual 
shield-like shape with a deep notch on each side of the stone near its top 
where a cord would have been tied for a suspension. At the center of the 
pendant is a sculpted face in low relief with two shallow depressions rep- 
resenting eyes and an elongated nose. | suggest the Biggs Ford effigy face 
is an upside-down pendant so that the face looks up at the wearer (Lenik 
2016:30, 31). 

The second artifact is a round steatite disk recovered from the Rosenstock 
site, a Late Woodland period village that overlooked the Monocacy River. A 
face is depicted on the disk consisting of two pits representing eyes and a 
raised linear nose. The small size and delicate nature of this artifact suggest 
that it was a charm carried in the bag that served as a guardian spirit to its 
owner (Lenik 2009:189; 2016:30-31). 

The third artifact is a notched disk recovered from the Conowingo site 
located on the left bank of the Susquehanna River in Cecil County, Maryland, 
just below the Bald Friar petroglyph site. This disk, made from green schist, 
measures 3.8 cm (1 ¥2 in) in diameter. It has an effigy face carved in bas-relief 
on one surface with two small pits representing eyes and one small pit repre- 
senting a mouth (Stearns 1943:15-16). The Conowingo face also represents a 
spiritual being and may have been part of an individual’s medicine bag, func- 
tioning as a charm or Manitou stone. 

Similar effigy faces have been found on cobblestones, pendants, pottery 
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vessels, and other objects recovered from archaeological sites in New Jersey, 
eastern Pennsylvania, and Delaware (see Kraft 2001:322—330; Lenik 2002:208, 
210-211, 233, 234; 2009:182). 


Petroglyphs on the Lower Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania and Maryland 


Eight petroglyph sites are present in the lower reaches of the Susquehanna 
River between Washington Boro, Pennsylvania, and Bald Friar, Cecil County, 
Maryland. On Staman’s Run, a tributary of the Susquehanna in Washing- 
ton Boro, there are rocks with incised/abraded grooves. At Lower Chance- 
ford Township there are several carved footholds in ledges overlooking the 
river. Pecked abstract symbols are found on a boulder at McCalls Ferry, and 
numerous pecked cupules are present on rocks on Sicily Island. 

The largest concentration and number of glyphs occurred on Walnut 
Island, Cresswell Rock, and rocks in the Susquehanna River at Safe Har- 
bor in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and at Bald Friar, Maryland. Twenty- 
one groups of petroglyphs in total, more than 200 pecked glyphs of abstract 
symbols and H-form (see Figure 2.24) motifs were found on Walnut Island. 
Cresswell Rock, located a short distance upriver from Walnut Island, con- 
tained numerous pecked anthropomorphs, bird tracks, cupules, and abstract/ 
geometric symbols. The Cresswell Rock and Walnut Island sites are no longer 
extant. At Safe Harbor, Pennsylvania, some 418 images produced by Native 
Americans and 110 designs made by Euro-Americans occur on several rocks 
in the Susquehanna River just below the Safe Harbor Dam. The Native 
American glyphs include 78 bird tracks, 48 animal tracks, 14 human foot- 
prints, 22 anthropomorphs, 21 thunderbirds, 5 birds, 10 serpentine images, 
50 animals, 4 human faces or heads, 110 cupules, 8 circles, and 48 abstract 
and indeterminate designs (Nevin 2004:249, 250). 

The Bald Friar petroglyphs were located on several small islands in the lower 
Susquehanna River about three miles below the Maryland-Pennsylvania state 
line. Numerous pecked stylized and abstract images were present on the 
rocks, including fish glyphs, cupules, pit and groove symbols, concentric cir- 
cles, a star, a serpentine image, and geometric images (Lenik 2009:47-70). 

Five small but unusual and little-known sites were also located on the 
Susquehanna River and are discussed below. Two of these, known as the 
Indian Steps and McCall’s Ferry, were located on the river between the Safe 
Harbor and Holtwood Dams. The third, called Standing Stone, is located on 
the upper north branch of the river. The fourth, a pictograph, is painted on 
a cliff north of Towanda, Pennsylvania, and the last on an island below the 
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Holtwood Dam. In addition, some recent discoveries at the sites identified 
and discussed in my earlier books are also discussed here. 


Abstract and Geometric Images on Cresswell Rock (Figure 2.12) 

Cresswell Rock lies under the waters of the Susquehanna River upstream 
from the dam at Safe Harbor. Prior to the building of the dam it was well 
photographed. This photograph (Figure 2.12) is an early image of some of 
the glyphs and is in the collection of the State Museum of Pennsylvania. Like 
Bald Friar, Cresswell displays primarily abstract symbols and designs that are 
totally unlike those found at the Safe Harbor petroglyph site and may date 
from 5,000 years ago. 


Indian Steps (Figures 2.13 and 2.14) 


The Susquehanna River originates at Lake Otsego in Cooperstown, New 
York, and flows southerly over 448 miles where it enters Chesapeake Bay at 
Havre de Grace, Maryland. A western branch of the river some 240 miles 
long joins the north branch or main stem at Northumberland, Pennsylva- 


nia (Stranahan 1993:2). 
At one time, the Susquehanna River had approximately 100 species of 


FIGURE 2.12. Abstract and geometric figures on Cresswell Rock in the 
Susquehanna River, Pennsylvania. Photo courtesy of the State Museum 
of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
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resident and migratory fish. Great runs of shad, a migratory fish, swam up 
the river’s rocky channels from the head of Chesapeake Bay during the spring 
months to deposit their eggs along the river and its tributary streams. Eels 
and at times herring and striped bass also made the journey up the river 
during the spring (Roddy 1916:64). 

Long before the arrival of European settlers in Pennsylvania, Native Amer- 
icans fished for shad, eels, river herring, and striped bass at several fish- 
ing stations along the river. These fish were important sources of food for 
indigenous people for centuries. Using brush or scoop nets, or large nets 
weighted down with stone sinkers, and rock-crib traps or weirs, the natives 
easily gathered great quantities of fish during their spring run. The spring 
runs occurred annually and provided an abundant and dependable food sup- 
ply (Roddy 1916:67). 

Numerous Native American sites have been found and documented along 
the Susquehanna River valley. The archaeological record indicates that native 
people occupied and traveled through this river valley during all four peri- 
ods of Indian culture history: Paleoindian, Archaic, Woodland (Ceramic), and 
Historic Contact, or from circa 12,500 years ago to circa AD 1800 (see, for 
example, Kent 1984; Moorehead 1938; Witthoft and Kinsey 1959). Among 
the various reported campsites and villages are a few fishing stations located 
along the lower Susquehanna River. For example, a site called “Culley’s Falls,” 
located about a mile below the present Holtwood hydroelectric power plant, 
was described as “a notable fishing station, used first by the Indians and later 
by white men” (Roddy 1916:65). Other fishing stations were located at Fulton 
Rock, York Furnace, and the Indian Steps (Gibson 1886:746). 

The Indian Steps fishing rock was located on the west bank of the Susque- 
hanna River in Lower Chanceford Township, York County, Pennsylvania. This 
site was also known as “Indian Rock” and was situated in an area on the river 
referred to as Tucquan, a word that means “a winding stream” (Reichel 1872:45; 
Roddy 1916:67). This site is presently under Lake Aldred, an eight-mile-long 
lake formed by the construction of the Holtwood Dam. A historical account of 
the Indian Steps appeared in the Lancaster Examiner on March to, 1906, writ- 
ten by Robert C. Bair. In his article, Bair (1906:3) described the site as follows: 


These Indian Steps are artificial aboriginal foot-holds, cut by the Indi- 
ans with stone tools on the round upper face of perpendicular rocks 
standing in the falls of the Susquehanna two miles south of York Fur- 
nace and the same distance north of McCall’s Ferry. They are remark- 
able relics not only of Indian creation and use, but also (as the foot 
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worn notches manifest) of the earlier settlers and their descendants, 
who, with each returning spring, had thronged and still throng the 
rocks and stood tied for safety in the nitches [sic; i.e., niches] on the 
perilous verge above the rapids. Here they dipped the shad. Thousands 
of these and other fish have been caught here year after year. 


Bair (1906) goes on to state that the McCall’s Ferry Power Company 
obtained a “deed of release” from the supervisors of Lower Chanceford Town- 
ship on April 24, 1905, that exempted the power company “from all damage 
for absolutely destroying the Indian Steps as a fishing place either by rea- 
son of overflowing (drowning out) the rocks or by drawing off (draining dry) 
the channel of the river immediately in their front.” Bair was opposed to the 
transfer of the property and its rights to the power company stating that the 
act of the town supervisors was “inexplicable” and “reprehensible.” 

Bair (1906) went on to describe the history of the property surrounding the 
Indian Steps. He wrote that the lands around the fishing rocks were occupied 
by Indians long before settlers entered the lower Susquehanna Valley. Native 
“villages” were once present on the nearby islands and both sides of the river, 
and the recovery of “relics” in the area “attest[s] (to) a long and continuous resi- 
dence around the Indian Steps.” During the early days of European settlement 
of the valley, the land around the Indian Steps was never patented. 

On July 3, 1772, Thomas Armor, a surveyor at York, was granted a war- 
rant for a survey of fourteen acres adjoining the “Shed (sic; i.e., shad) Rock” 
on the river. However, Armor never patented the Indian Steps tract. On 
April 30, 1785, the sheriff of York County sold the property for the first time. 
Three months later a Captain Joseph Reed purchased the property. Reed was 
granted a patent for the Indian Steps on August 26, 1785, with the condition 
that it be “held in trust for the use of a fishery for the inhabitants of Chance- 
ford Township and the part adjacent forever, free and clear of all restrictions 
and reservations” (Bair 1906). 

Bair (1906) wrote that the state of Pennsylvania cared for and guarded 
these fishing grounds for “the people” for the past 224 years. He believed 
that the Indian Steps were dedicated to “public use.” In 1906, he lamented, 
the “enjoyments, blessings, and privileges are to be extinguished and 
destroyed or senselessly transferred from the people for one dollar by two 
road supervisors.” 

During the late 1890s, David Herr Landis, an avocational archaeologist— 
artifact collector from Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, began a photographic 
study of the petroglyphs located in the lower Susquehanna River. These 
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sites were threatened by water impounded by the Safe Harbor and Holtwood 
hydroelectric power dams in Pennsylvania and the Conowingo Dam in Mary- 
land. His photographic recording methodology included clearing the rocks 
containing glyphs, covering the area with a white pigment and then filling the 
carvings with a lampblack to enhance the images for photographing. Landis 
produced a photographic record titled “Photographs of Inscriptions Made 
by Our Aborigines in the Susquehanna River in Lancaster County,” which 
contained 50 photographs of rocks and glyphs on Cresswell Rock, Walnut 
Island, Big and Little Indian Rocks, and the Indian Steps in York County. In 
1925 Landis undertook an on-site investigation of the Bald Friar petroglyph 
site in Maryland where he photographed the images located on Miles Island 
(Indian Rock) and Bald Friar Island. He produced some 40 pictures of the 
glyphs along with typed and handwritten descriptions or comments of each 
view or scene (Landis 1925-1930; McMahon 1996:9-11). His collection of 
photographs is curated at the Hershey Museum in Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

Landis produced six photographs of the Indian Steps and the huge rocks 
in which they were carved. On page 44 of his unpublished album is a photo 
described as “a large rounded rock of mica schist, jutting out in the Susque- 
hanna River at a point which has always been known as an exceptional favor- 
able place for catching shad with a dip net and was first so recognized by the 
Indians who cut niches into the rock for foot-handles. These are the famous 
historical Indian Steps. ... November 1906.” 

Figure 2.13 is a copy of Landis’s enhanced photograph of the Indian Steps 
from his collection at the Hershey Museum. Accompanying the photograph 
is a typed description: “This view shows the steps or niches made by the 
Indians. Black lines were made on the edges and corners, so the shape could 
be seen. This is looking from above showing the heel marks of the fishermen 
and the water beyond the edge of the rock which is said to be Go feet deep.” 
Landis’s handwritten notation indicates that the “right foot” is on the left, the 
“left foot” is on the right, and the “seat” is in the center. Also indicated on his 
photograph are the length, width, and depth measures of each niche. 

Another photograph in the Landis collection shows a rock ledge high 
above the river. The accompanying typed description states the following: 
“Another view showing two other niches which the Indians cut in, which 
were probably used by them when the river was higher but have not been 
known to be used by Europeans. View up stream.” 

On page 46 of the Landis album is the following record: “The rock shown 
in the first view [his page 44 quoted above] is at the extremity of a large mass 
of rocks covering over an acre and rising to a height of 30 feet above ordinary 
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FIGURE 2.13. View from above of the Indian Steps. Photo 
by David Herr Landis, ca. 1900. Courtesy of the Hershey 
Story. The Museum on Chocolate Avenue. 


water level. They are a part of Lower Chanceford Township, York County, the 
distance from the river shore to where the steps are cut is about 100 yards. 
Another view is here shown with a fisherman dipping for shad, looking up 
stream, May 1907” (Figure 2.14). 


Petroglyph at McCall’s Ferry (Figures 2.15 and 2.16) 

In 1740, a ferry crossing was constructed on the lower Susquehanna River 
to convey passengers and goods across the river at a place that came to be 
known as McCall’s Ferry. Soon settlers came here and established a small 
hamlet of homes, a tannery, a road, stores, a hotel, and they came to fish for 
shad (Gibson 1886:744). Throughout the late eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
early twentieth centuries McCall’s Ferry was a prominent crossing place, 
until it was finally abandoned in 1936. Between 1905 and 1910, the Penn- 
sylvania Water and Power Company constructed the McCall’s Ferry hydro- 
electric dam across the river, creating a reservoir stretching for eight miles 
called Lake Aldred. Later, the dam was renamed Holtwood in honor of two 
company executives. The Pennsylvania Water and Power Company merged 
with the Pennsylvania Power and Light Company in 1955 and is now the cur- 
rent owner of the dam. 
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FIGURE 2.14. Fisherman dipping for shad at the Indian Steps. 
May 1907. Photo by David Herr Landis, courtesy of the 
Hershey Story. The Museum on Chocolate Avenue. 


Garrick Mallery (1893:108) of the Smithsonian Institution, in his book 
Picture-Writing of the American Indians, reported the presence of a “gray 
gneissoid flat rock” that contained petroglyphs situated on the eastern shore 
of the Susquehanna River at McCall’s Ferry in Lancaster County. Mallery 
described the rock as irregular in shape, measuring about 1.2 m (4 ft) by 1.1 
m (3 4 ft) and located near the water’s edge. Pecked into the surface of the 
rock was a circle enclosing its entire inner section, a small circle with a cen- 
tral point in the middle, and several glyphs between the middle and outer cir- 
cles (Figure 2.15). Mallery stated that several of the glyphs resembled “human 
figures,” but the others were “of unintelligible form.” A drawing of the rock 
and its glyphs accompanied his description, including the figure of what 
appears to be a young boy presumably to provide a sense of scale. Mallery 
suggested that the “drawings” resembled those on Dighton Rock in Massa- 
chusetts and some others in the state of Ohio. He also noted that this area 
was formerly the homeland of Algonkian Indians. 

I disagree with Mallery’s suggestion that the McCall’s Ferry glyphs resem- 
ble those on Dighton Rock. Instead, I believe the petroglyph more closely 
resembles a pecked circle found on Little Indian Rock at Safe Harbor within 
which are cupules, bird and animal tracks, a very small human footprint, 
and a serpentine-like line (Nevin 2004:249, 253) (Figure 2.16). Nevin 
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describes this glyph as unique and the only one at Safe Harbor having many 
figures enclosed within a circle, or as he stated, “incorporated into a single 
design.” Nevin (Nevin 2004:250) also found other circle glyphs at Safe Har- 
bor: four on Circle Rock and three on Conestoga Rock. I further suggest that 
the images on the McCall’s Ferry petroglyph resemble many of the abstract 


FIGURE 2.15. McCall’s Ferry petroglyph on the east 
shore of the Susquehanna River. Drawing by Thomas 
Fitzpatrick after Mallery 1893:108, Figure 72. 


oe 
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FIGURE 2.16. Circle with pecked images on Little Indian Rock in the Susquehanna 


River below the Safe Harbor Dam. Photo courtesy of Paul Nevin. 
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and geometric figures found on Walnut Island, which was a short distance 
upriver from Safe Harbor (Lenik 2009:80-83). 

In summary, I suggest that the images on the McCall’s Ferry petroglyph 
are similar in style, method of execution (pecked), age, and cultural affil- 
iation (Algonkian) to those found upriver at Cresswell Rock and Walnut 
Island. Unfortunately, the McCall’s Ferry petroglyph was destroyed by the 
construction of the Holtwood hydroelectric dam and the creation of the river 
reservoir. 


Standing Stone in the Susquehanna River (Figures 2.17 and 2.18) 

The indigenous peoples who occupied the Susquehanna River Valley believed 
that the earth was alive, that it contained a community of spirits. Spirits 
and places of spiritual power were associated with special topographical fea- 
tures such as unusual rock formations, boulders and mountaintops (Lenik 
2009:4). 

The Standing Stone is a gray sandstone monolith that stands upright 
near the southwest bank of the Susquehanna River about 9.6 kilometers (6 
miles) upriver from the historic town of Wyalusing, Pennsylvania. The stone 
is about 7.4 m (25 ft) high, 4 m (13 14 ft) wide, and 1.2 m (4 ft) across or deep. 
It is situated just offshore at the base of a high cliff that rises 100 m (330 ft) 
above the river (Figure 2.17). There are several large rock slabs near the base 
of the monolith and on the riverbank. The Standing Stone and adjacent rock 
slabs were placed here by a landslide caused by the collapse of a section of 
the cliff above, an event that occurred between 8,000 and 10,000 years ago 
(Inners et al. 2003:8). 

There are several legends or myths associated with the Standing Stone 
that have shrouded it in mystery. These stories have been related in books, 
tourist literature, and oral accounts without confirmation or references. 

The earliest written accounts, some twenty-three in number, that men- 
tioned the Standing Stone were made by military officers who kept journals 
while marching with Major General John Sullivan’s expedition against the 
Iroquois in 1779 (see Cook 1887). For example, Lieutenant Colonel Adam 
Hubley, who commanded the Eleventh Pennsylvania Regiment, wrote this 
observation in his journal for Sunday, August 8: “we entered an extensive 
valley or plain, known by the name of Standing Stone. .. . This place derives 
its name from a large stone standing erect in the river immediately oppo- 
site this plain. It is near twenty feet in height, fourteen feet in width, and 
three in depth.” Another description of the stone was written by Reverend 
William Rogers, DD, chaplain in Hand’s Brigade: “Sunday August 8th... we 
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FIGURE 2.17. Standing Stone near the east bank of the Susquehanna River. Courtesy 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Conservation and Natural Resources. 


soon arrived at Standing Stone Flats. Just upon entering these flats, I saw the 
stone. ... It is upon the opposite shore, on the cap of the water with which it 
is surrounded. Its height is twenty feet. Its breadth fourteen feet. Its thickness 
two and a half feet. At the back of it is a large rock forming more than a semi- 
circle upon which it is supposed a considerable tenement might be erected.” 

The following legend regarding the Standing Stone draws its origin or 
inspiration from Sullivan’s 1779 military expedition against the Iroquois. This 
legend as related by author Jack Brubaker (2002:note p. 6 to p. 44) states 
that “the Native Americans called Standing Stone Ossinepachte and carved 
petroglyphs on the surface. During General John Sullivan’s march up the 
Susquehanna, a trigger-happy artillerist fired a shot at Standing Stone. The 
ball blew away a corner and with it some of the old carvings. Acid rain has 
worn away the rest.” 

A similar and somewhat embellished account of the legend appears in the 
tourist literature of Wyalusing Township. The (2005) author writes: “Stand- 
ing Stone, or Achsin-Nink, the name given by the Indians to this remarkable 
stone which stands in the Susquehanna River. .. . In 1779 General John 
Sullivan and one third of the American army marched through Bradford 
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County. He ordered that a shot from the morning gun be fired at the stone. 
This shot blew off the uppermost corner.” 

I have diligently searched several published accounts of Sullivan’s march 
and contacted knowledgeable local informants in an attempt to find the 
source of these legends. I carefully read all the journals written by Sullivan's 
officers on the military expedition, but I have found no mention of a cannon 
being fired at the stone in these accounts. One would think that at least one 
of the twenty-three officers who commented about Standing Stone would 
have mentioned such an activity. Furthermore, historian Allan W. Eckert 
(1978:338, 340), in his book The Wilderness War, describes Sullivan’s march 
and adds that during the army’s encampment at Standing Stone Flats, an 
order was in effect prohibiting rifles to be fired for fear of alerting the Iro- 
quois to the army’s presence and route of travel. This order was incom- 
prehensible because it was clear that the army and its progress was being 
observed by the Iroquois. The Reverend William Rogers (in Cook 1887) wrote 
in his journal that “on this day’s march we saw one or two places where the 
savages had lately encamped, also an Indian paddle floating down the river 
and a canoe lying on the beach.” These journal reports cast serious doubt on 
the story that a cannon shot was fired at the stone. 

In 1916, archaeologist Warren King Moorehead directed an archaeolog- 
ical reconnaissance survey along the valley of the North Branch and Lower 
Susquehanna River down to Chesapeake Bay. Sponsored by the Museum of 
the American Indian Heye Foundation, the survey was known as the Susque- 
hanna River Expedition (Moorehead 1938). Beginning at Lake Otsego, the 
head of the river in New York, Moorehead’s team of 10 men traveled rap- 
idly south by canoe to search for evidence of indigenous occupation sites 
along the river valley. Stopping and periodically camping along their route, 
they located many sites by looking for and finding suitable topographic fea- 
tures for potential campsites, surface collecting artifacts, excavation, consult- 
ing with local people, and reviewing some 90 to 95 local artifact collections. 

Located at the end of Moorehead’s (1938) published report of the expedi- 
tion is a series of 37 photographs primarily of artifacts found along the val- 
ley, burials, scenes along the river, the petroglyphs at Bald Friar, Maryland, 
and shell heaps near Chesapeake Bay. One photograph in the series is of 
particular interest to me. Plate XIV has the following photo caption: “The 
Standing Stone in the Susquehanna. Frequently mentioned in the journals 
of Sullivan’s Expedition. In early times, it was covered with Indian petroglyphs. 
Bradford Co. Pa.” (italics added for emphasis). The photo shows the Stand- 
ing Stone near the edge of the river, the adjacent steep cliffside, and a canoe 
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with one occupant that just paddled past the stone. This photo and caption 
are the only mention of the stone and its petroglyphs in Moorehead’s report 
of the expedition. 

In summary, the evidence for the presence of petroglyphs on the Standing 
Stone is extremely meager. Moorehead’s 1916 expedition photo with its cap- 
tion is the earliest published report of glyphs on the stone that I have been 
able to locate. His brief statement raises this question: What was the basis 
for Moorehead’s report that the Standing Stone was formerly “covered with 
Indian petroglyphs”? Did he learn of this from a local informant? Apparently, 
no petroglyphs were observed in 1916. What was the nature of the reported 
images and what did they represent? I have found no descriptions or actual 
photographs of the glyphs. I suggest that Jack Brubaker’s (2002) comment 
cited earlier that the Indians “carved petroglyphs on its surface” was most 
likely based on Moorehead’s photo caption. 

Despite the lack of detailed evidence regarding their existence, I do believe 
there once were Native American petroglyphs on the stone. I base my belief 
on the following: First, the Standing Stone is a prominent and outstanding 
physical feature on the river, an upright monolith seemingly rising straight 
out of the water. Native Americans would have viewed this natural landmark 
as a special place having spiritual power as they traveled past the stone by 
canoe. The stone has natural flat billboard-like vertical surfaces that could 
easily be carved while standing in a canoe or on the shore during times of 
lower water level. I suggest that indigenous people would have stopped here 
to carve images into the rock perhaps to record an important event, or a 
hunting scene, or to attempt to receive supernatural power from the rock. 

Access to the Standing Stone is difficult and can only be achieved by boat. 
The stone was also attractive to Euro-American travelers on the river as sug- 
gested by an 1875 photograph of the stone that shows a painted rectangular 
panel on one flat surface (Figure 2.18). In addition, a local informant tells me 
that there are several, more recent, names and dates carved into the stone, 
the oldest of which he can recall is 1899 (Don Williams, personal commu- 
nication, 2011). 

Finally, in the early Historic Contact period, the natives, reported to be 
Lenape or Delaware, called the stone “Achsinnick,” meaning “at the stone or 
place of the stone” (Raymond Whritenour, personal communication, 2011). 
Perhaps this word refers to the stone’s petroglyphs and spiritual quality. 

It is a remarkable fact that the stone has given its name to a township 
on the opposite east side of the river. It is still a prominent and noticeable 
landmark. 
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FIGURE 2.18. Postcard of the Standing Stone, 1878. Note 
painted rectangle on the side of the stone. Courtesy 
of the History Center, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 


Squaw’s Head, a Face Painted on the Cliffs above Towanda (Figure 2.19) 

There is an account of a pictograph of Native American origin painted on 
the cliff face north of Towanda (Figure 2.19). The rock is first mentioned 
by Sherman Day in his 1843 history of the state of Pennsylvania. He notes, 
“About two miles above Towanda, at the ‘Break-neck narrows, on the 
left bank of the Susquehanna, is the resemblance of a squaw’s head and 
face carved in the perpendicular rock. It is now much obliterated by the 
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FIGURE 2.19. “Squaw’s” head and face painted on a cliff face above the 


Susquehanna River near Towanda, Pennsylvania. Photo courtesy of Don Williams. 


ice-freshlets” (Day 1843:137). Bradford County historian Clement F. Heverly 
provides a more gruesome account: “Tradition has it that an Indian squaw 
was offered a quart of rum if she would jump from the rocks above Towanda 
into the Susquehanna River. She tried for the rum and broke her neck, hence 
the name of the locality. The point at which she made her leap is known as 
the ‘Squaw’s Head.’ Here for many years the image of a squaw’s head was 
painted upon the rocks, originally having been done, it is claimed, in her 
own blood, by the Indians” (Heverly 1913). 

Don Williams (personal communication, 2011) notes that the tradition of 
painting the face continued into the twentieth century. 


Sicily Island Cupules (Figures 2.20 and 2.21) 

Sicily Island is in the Lower Susquehanna River just below the Holtwood 
Dam. Here in the river are several small bedrock outcrops bearing numer- 
ous cup marks (see Cupules/Cup Marks Motif). While cup marks are pres- 
ent together with various other petroglyph images at the Cresswell Rock, 
Walnut Island, Safe Harbor, and Bald Friar petroglyph sites, they are the only 
design motif on Sicily Island. 
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The Sicily Island cupules are a prominent rock art feature. In one exam- 
ple, the cup marks are closely spaced and aligned in vertical parallel rows 
forming a square (Figure 2.20). Numerous other cup marks appear to have 
been carved randomly over the slanting surface of the rock nearby (Figure 
2.21). The heavily weathered appearance of the rock outcrop and the cup 
marks seems to suggest significant age. 

Who produced the cup marks, when were they made, and what do they 
represent or mean? Unfortunately, we have no direct empirical evidence about 
when they were produced. Reportedly, the rock ledge with its cup marks is 
“almost always underwater” (Nevin, personal communication, 2013). The Sic- 
ily Island cupules are stylistically like those found on the other petroglyph 
sites located in the Lower Susquehanna River, all of which were likely pro- 
duced by Algonquian-speaking peoples who inhabited this area. 

Previously, I reported that several hundred cup marks were carved on at 
least six of the rocky islands at the Bald Friar petroglyph site in Maryland. 
At this site, I suggested that the cupules may represent fish eggs and that 
their carving was a metaphor for fertility, a ritual act of renewal of the vital 
fish resources for life by Native American shamans (Lenik 2009:68-G9). 
Perhaps, the cup marks at Sicily Island upriver from Bald Friar had a simi- 
lar purpose and meaning. 


FIGURE 2.20. Rock outcrop bearing cup marks on Sicily Island. 
Note pattern of closely spaced cupules aligned in vertical parallel 
rows forming a square. Photo courtesy of Paul Nevin. 
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FIGURE 2.21. Randomly carved cup marks on a slanting rock 
on Sicily Island. Photo courtesy of Paul Nevin. 


Effigy Face from Sheshequin (Figure 2.22) 

Several portable petroglyphs have been found and documented in the 
Susquehanna River Valley (Lenik 2009:137, 148, 162, 185; 2016). Specimens 
such as these represent a widespread tradition of symbolic usage. 

A sculpted stone face (Figure 2.22) was found by avocational archaeolo- 
gist Ted Keir in a field owned by his family in the town of Sheshequin, on the 
east side of the Susquehanna River (Deb Twigg, personal communication, 
2015). A remarkable and very expressive sculpture, the face was carved on 
one side of a natural granite-like cobble. The stone is oval-shaped and mea- 
sures 10 cm (4 in) in length and about 3 cm (1 % in) in maximum width. The 
features of the carved face are natural and well formed: the eyes are circular 
depressions, the nose is prominent, and the mouth is down turned. A lower 
lip is present, and a slightly curved line suggests a chin. A curved brow line 
is present above the eyes. 

Sheshequin, also known as Old Sheshequin (now called Ulster) was the 
site of an indigenous settlement located on the west side of the Susquehanna 
River. A trail known as the Sheshequin Path extended northerly from the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna to the North Branch of the Susquehanna 
at Sheshequin (Ulster). This path provided an easy travel route between 
native settlements near Great Island (Lock Haven), Shamokin (Sunbury), 
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FIGURE 2.22. Sculpted stone face recovered from a farm field in 
Sheshequin located on the east side of the Susquehanna River, 2015. 
Photo courtesy of Susquehanna River Archaeological Center. 


with those near Queen Esther’s Town and Tioga (Athens), Pennsylvania 
(Wallace 1987:152). 

During the American Revolutionary War, the Seneca (Iroquois) Indians 
conducted a series of raids against white settlers in the Susquehanna River 
Valley as far south as Shamokin, Pennsylvania. By May 1778, white settle- 
ments along the West Branch of the river were abandoned; history records 
this event as the “Great Runaway.” Also, in 1778 the Seneca attacked Forty 
Fort in the Wyoming Valley (Wilkes Barre). Following the Battle of Wyo- 
ming, which resulted in a victory for the Seneca, settlements along the 
North Branch of the river came to an end. The American military forces 
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responded quickly to the Great Runaway and the Battle of Wyoming. In 
September 1778, Colonel Thomas Hartley led a reprisal raid along the 
Sheshequin Path to the Forks of the Susquehanna at Athens, Pennsylvania, 
where he destroyed several settlements including those at Old Sheshequin 
(Ulster), Queen Esther’s Town, and Tioga. In April 1779, Colonel Goose Van 
Schaick invaded the territory of the Onondaga (Iroquois) in New York, where 
he burned their main settlement, along with their supplies of corn, and killed 
their cattle. By late summer of 1779, Generals John Sullivan and George Clin- 
ton and Colonel Daniel Broadhead attacked the Seneca settlements. General 
Sullivan destroyed 40 Indian towns and 160,000 bushels of corn, while Col- 
onel Broadhead raided the Seneca’s western outposts where he burned Corn- 
planter’s Town and 500 acres of corn (Wallace 1999:161-165). 

Raymond Whritenour (personal communication, 2015), Lenape scholar 
and linguist, states that the place name Sheshequin comes from the Lenape 
word “Schechschiquanniank,” which means the “place of the gourd rattle.” 
The Sheshequin effigy face or mask carved in stone may be a prehistoric 
antecedent of the wooden masks used by the historic period Lenape or Dela- 
ware Indians to represent the Mesingw, a spiritual being, in their Big House 
ceremonial structure in Oklahoma, which contained wooden posts bearing 
carved faces. Several stone head and effigy face sculptures resembling masks 
have been found throughout southeastern New York, northern New Jersey, 
and northeastern Pennsylvania (for examples see Lenik 2002). Scholars have 
generally concluded that effigy faces, or heads fashioned on cobbles, peb- 
bles, pendants, and pottery represent the Mesingw, the Living Solid Face 
or Masked Being, an important spirit in the Indians’ belief system (Kraft 
1995:81-94; 2001:322-325). 

Despite linguistic and sociopolitical differences, the Lenape or Delaware 
Indians and the Iroquois tribes of New York State had similar masking tra- 
ditions, which took the form of harvest ceremonies and False Face soci- 
eties (see Effigy Face/False Face Motif). The Sheshequin effigy face, with 
its downturned mouth and brow line, resembles to some extent a typical 
“hanging mouth mask” of the Seneca Indians (see, for example, Fenton 
1987:37, plate 2-6 item C). In the eighteenth century, Lenape/Delaware Indi- 
ans, refugees from their ancestral homeland, established new settlements 
in the Upper Susquehanna River Valley. In 1745, the Seneca also estab- 
lished some settlements along the river around Shamokin, Pennsylvania 
(Kraft 1996:89). 

In summary, I infer that the Sheshequin effigy face was produced by a 
Lenape/Delaware who resided in a settlement in this region that was later 
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destroyed by the Seneca. This petroglyph most likely dates to the Historic 
Contact period, circa AD 1600 to 1800. 


EFFIGY FACE/FALSE FACE OF THE IROQUOIS MOTIF 


False faces are effigies carved in wood in response to visions of myth- 
ical beings the old Iroquois say only a short time ago inhabited the rocky 
regions of the rim of the earth or wandered in the forests (Fenton 1987:27). 
Iroquois tradition states that hunters met “disembodied heads” while trav- 
eling in the forest. These were not malevolent; they merely wanted tobacco. 
These “Faces of the Forest” had the power to control sickness and required 
dreamers to carve likenesses of them in masks. Supernatural power to cure 
disease was conferred on those human beings who wore the masks, feasted, 
burned tobacco, asked for their help, and sang curing songs. 

Epidemics of smallpox and other diseases among the Iroquois in the sev- 
enteenth century led to the development and elaboration of medicine soci- 
eties. Various complex forms of masks called “false faces” were used by these 
medicine societies in ritual curing and sacred ceremonies. 

False face masks had certain typical features. They had large, deep-set eyes 
often made of pieces of copper or brass, deeply wrinkled arched eyebrows, 
long protruding and frequently bent noses, wide mouths open and distorted, 
that is, upturned in the corners in a smile or downturned in the grimace with 
large teeth, protruding tongue, spoon-like lips, puckered lips as if whistling 
or blowing, and a prominent chin (Fenton 1987:31-48). 

Sculpted stone faces containing features similar to those found on wooden 
false face masks have been recovered from archaeological sites in the North- 
east (see, for example, Lenik 2002:180, 187, 23; 2009:176-178, 181, 185). These 
stones have been found in areas occupied by Iroquoian and Algonkian peoples 
as boundaries shifted. Some scholars suggested that such stone masks may 
date to the Late Woodland cultural period and are precursors to the wooden 
false face masks. 


H-Shape Symbols on Walnut Island (Figure 2.23) 

Walnut Island, upstream from the Safe Harbor Dam, has been discussed 
earlier in this chapter. In 1931, archaeologist Donald A. Cadzow of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission led an effort to systematically record and 
physically remove specimens of petroglyphs on Walnut Island and Cress- 
well Rock because these sites would be covered by water. 
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Cadzow’s team (1934:10) found and recorded more than 200 individual 
glyphs and cupules on Walnut Island. Cadzow produced a map of the island 
depicting the location of the glyphs within a1 “charts” or groups that con- 
tained illustrations of the images within each grouping. Among the individ- 
ual glyphs he illustrated are eight H-shaped symbols (Figures 2.23) (Cadzow 
1934:21; chart inside back cover) (see H-Shaped Images Motif). 


Stone Maskette from the Wyoming Valley (Figure 2.24) 

The Airport I site (36 LU 44) is located on the Susquehanna River in the 
borough of Forty Fort, Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. The site lies within the 
vast Wyoming Valley, a region consisting of gently rolling hills and exten- 
sive bottomlands. The valley extends some 25.6 kilometers (16 miles) trend- 
ing from the northeast to southwest. The Airport I site was dated to the Late 
Woodland period based on analysis of pottery fragments recovered from 
the site. 

A stone maskette was surface collected from a cultivated field at the site. 
The face (Figure 2.24) was carved from a banded blue-gray siltstone whose 
features include two eyeholes that were drilled from both sides of the stone. 
The eye sockets on the obverse or facial side of the stone are flared and show 
evidence of spiral drill marks. An oval-shaped hole represents a mouth that 
was apparently drilled from the back of the stone and “then champhered on 
the face to create raised lips” (Garrahan 1988:66). A rectangular nose is evi- 
dent on the face. Garrahan (1988) noted that the maskette has a polished 


FIGURE 2.23. Example of eight H-shaped symbols on Walnut Island in the 
lower Susquehanna River above Safe Harbor, Pennsylvania. Note two parallel 
curving lines connected by two horizontal lines with a cupule between 
them. Redrawn after Cadzow 1934:21, Figure 22 by Edward J. Lenik. 
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surface and a deep groove around its lateral edge, which suggests that it may 
have been suspended as an “amulet” around the owner’s neck. 

An interesting aspect of this Late Woodland Airport I site is its location 
on the Susquehanna River near the Great Warriors Path that extended from 
Tioga (Athens) to Shamokin (Sunbury), Pennsylvania. According to Paul A. 
W. Wallace (1987:72-73) in his study of Indian paths of Pennsylvania, the 
Great Warriors Path was an “Indian highway,” an easily traveled route along 
the North Branch of the Susquehanna River. It was used by “Iroquois ambas- 
sadors” during times of war and peace. 

[infer that this maskette resembles a False Face Harvest Mask of the Iro- 
quois (see Effigy Face/False Face Motif). Its sculpted eyes, rectangular nose, 
and oval-shaped mouth with lips resemble a “whistling” type of mask, which 
William N. Fenton (1987:44) described as “likenesses of forest spirits who 


FIGURE 2.24. Stone maskette from the Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania. 
Drawing by Thomas Fitzpatrick from photo by F. D. Garrahan. 
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merely want tobacco.” The word “whistling” is simply a descriptive term for 
the facial expression of the mask. 

Archaeologists William A. Ritchie and Robert E. Funk have reported that 
stone face effigies have been found on Iroquoian and proto-Iroquoian sites 
in New York and may date as early as the Late Middle Woodland period and 
may be precursors of the later wooden False Face Harvest Masks (Ritchie 
1980:254; Ritchie and Funk 1973:367). 


Decorated Pendant from Sayre, Pennsylvania (Figures 2.25 and 2.26) 

A decorated pendant was found in 2017 in Sayre, Pennsylvania, by Dustin 
Rae, a local collector who submitted it to the Susquehanna River Archaeo- 
logical Center in Waverly, New York, for recording and analysis. It was recov- 
ered from “a field by the Susquehanna River” near the Pennsylvania-New 
York State line (Deb Twigg, personal communication, 2017). 

The borough of Sayre is in Bradford County, Pennsylvania, situated north 
of the confluence of the North Branch of the Susquehanna River and the 
Chemung River. An Indian path formerly extended northerly from Athens 
(Tioga), Pennsylvania, following the north bank of the Chemung River, past 
Spanish Hill, passing through the outskirts of Sayre, where it then crossed 
the state line into Waverly, New York (Wallace 1987:46, 159). This travel 
route was actively used by Native Americans, European settlers, and colo- 
nial troops during the American Revolutionary War under the leadership of 
Major General John Sullivan, who conducted a punitive expedition against 
the Iroquois in 1779 (Cook 1887). 

The Sayre pendant (Figure 2.25) is roughly rectangular and has a bicon- 
ically drilled hole for suspension at its upper end. The top edge of the pen- 
dant above the suspension hole shows evidence of significant damage per- 
haps caused by agricultural activity in the field in which it was found. At the 
lower right corner on this side of the stone is an incised and well-defined 
semicircle, which suggests to me that an attempt was made to drill another 
hole here, but the effort was abandoned. 

The decoration on the obverse side of the pendant consists of nine incised, 
somewhat parallel curving lines that come together at the bottom edge of the 
suspension hole and near the bottom end of the stone. There is another 
smaller incised geometric decoration at the left corner of the pendant con- 
sisting of seven parallel lines that come together at the bottom edge of the 
stone, but the upper ends of the lines are separate or open and do not meet. 

The reverse side of the pendant (Figure 2.26) appears to have two sepa- 
rate images. The upper half of the pendant is decorated with seven incised 
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FIGURE 2.25. Obverse side of pendant from Sayre, Pennsylvania, with 
incised geometric pattern possibly representing a fish or eel trap, 2007. 
Photo courtesy of Susquehanna River Archaeological Center. 


parallel curving lines like those on the obverse side. A single horizontal line 
extends across the stone, on which the seven curving lines terminate. Below 
the first image is a somewhat square geometric pattern consisting of incised 
double parallel lines on all four sides forming an enclosure. There are sev- 
eral vertical lines within this square enclosure as well. 
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Decorated, engraved, and perforated pendants made of stone were pro- 
duced to be worn as personal neck ornaments. The Sayre pendant, however, in 
addition to being an item of personal adornment, may have had another pur- 
pose or function. The incised images on both sides appear to represent fish 
or eel traps, a vital part of Native American subsistence practices. I speculate 
that these geometric patterns may have served as decorative templates or mne- 
monic images, a record of these fishing tools for subsequent reproduction. 
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FIGURE 2.26. Reverse side of pendant from Sayre, Pennsylvania, 
with two incised geometric patterns, 2007. Photo courtesy 
of Susquehanna River Archaeological Center. 
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The geometric patterns on the Sayre pendant are somewhat like those 
present on a pendant and gorget recovered along the Delaware River in Penn- 
sylvania. The Hendrick’s Island pendant and the I-95 gorget from Philadel- 
phia contained design motifs interpreted as fishing weirs or nets (see Lenik 


2016:689, 122). 


Maryland 


Cup-Marked Boulder on Octoraro Creek (Figure 2.27) 

Octoraro Creek, a small tributary of the Susquehanna River, flows south- 
westerly into the Susquehanna just below the Conowingo hydroelectric dam 
in Cecil County, Maryland. A large boulder containing a line of cup marks 
was found about 1.2 kilometers (three-fourths of a mile) above or east of 
the mouth of the creek where it joins the Susquehanna River. This boulder, 
which measures about 2.4 m (8 ft) in length, 1.8 m (6 ft) in width, and 0.6 
m (2 ft) in height was discovered in 1998 by a local fisherman but was only 
recently reported to archaeologists at the Maryland Historic Trust. Accord- 
ing to its discoverer, the boulder was originally embedded in the bank of the 
creek, which has since eroded away; it now lies in the bed of the river in an 
area of small rapids (Dave Peters, personal communication, 2005). 

About 20 circular cup marks, varying in diameter, have been pecked along 
one edge of the rock (Figure 2.2'7). Near one end of the line of cupules is a 
linear groove that measures 35.5 cm (14 in) in length and 2.5 cm (1 in) in 
width and that was most likely abraded into the rock surface. Above this 
groove is a larger cup mark or bowl that measures about 15.3 cm (6 in) in 
diameter and 2.5 cm (1 in) in depth. 

The region surrounding the Octoraro Creek cup stone site contains abun- 
dant evidence of Native American occupation. Native American artifacts have 
been reported from an area extending north of the dam south to Octor- 
aro Creek. Archaeologist Joseph McNamara (1983:13-15) reported that the 
Conowingo site is a stratified Late Archaic through Late Woodland site (circa 
3000 BC to AD 1600). The site is situated on a terrace of Holocene age 
about 3 m (10 ft) above the level of the river. He suggested that its location 
in the Piedmont flood plain at the Fall Line indicates that the several occu- 
pants of this site were involved in the seasonal exploitation of anadromous 
fish (McNamara 1983:109). 

Numerous artifacts have been recovered from the Conowingo site, includ- 
ing pottery fragments, projectile points, clay and stone pipe fragments, axes, 
celts, net sinkers, pendants, pestles, abraders, beads, gorgets, atlatl or spear 
thrower weights, chipped stone knives, scrapers, and hammerstones. Of 
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FIGURE 2.27. Cup marked boulder on Octoraro Creek, a tributary of the 
Susquehanna River in Cecil County, Maryland. Photo courtesy of Dave Peters. 


particular interest here was the recovery of a small notched disk of green 
schist containing a sculpted effigy face in relief, which may represent a spirit 
being, perhaps functioning as a personal charm. Also, a pendant made from 
the wing of a steatite atlatl weight containing incised cross-hatched design 
on both surfaces was recovered from the site (Lenik 2009:189-190; Stearns 
1943:12-17, plus illustration n.p.). 

The cup marks on Octoraro Creek and on sites along the Susquehanna 
River were created by indigenous people, but the age and function of the 
cup marks remain a mystery. Their heavily weathered appearance seems 
to suggest significant age. The general uniformity of the impressions, their 
roundness and clustering together with their proximity to known precon- 
tact Indian sites in the area, suggests that some of the cup marks may have 
had a utilitarian function, such as the sharpening or creation of stone tools 
such as pestles, or as part of a food-processing activity. Alternatively, the 
cup marks may have been created by Algonkian shamans seeking spiritual 
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solitude and visionary experiences and may represent a sacred power, 
Manitou, or spirit beings present in the rocks. The circular patterns may 
have been seen by shamans during altered states of consciousness that 
are referred to as entoptic phenomena. They may also have been part of 
some ceremonial activity or fertility enhancement ritual. However, there is 
insufficient evidence currently to form a firm conclusion regarding their 
meaning. 


Living Solid Face on the Banks of Piscataway Creek (Figure 2.28) 

The Piscataway were a large and powerful Algonquian-speaking nation liv- 
ing along the north bank of the lower Potomac River in southern Maryland. 
They are believed to have descended from the Lenape, whose homeland in- 
cluded southeastern New York, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania (Tayac 
2004:79). Ruled by a Tayac or paramount chief, their homeland extended 
from the Great Falls of the Potomac River to its mouth on Chesapeake Bay. 
According to Gabrielle Tayac (2004:77), the name Piscataway means “where 
the waters blend,” which refers to the location of the main village at the con- 
fluence of Piscataway Creek and the Potomac River. 

A number of archaeological investigations have been conducted in this 
area, including the Piscataway site (18 PR7), and other sites identified by 
their Maryland designation numbers 18PR4, 8, 40, 140, I4I, 142, 143, 240, 
243, 248 in Prince Georges County (Gardner 1976; Potter 1993:11, 19, 20, 
105, 107; Roundtree et al. 2007:277) that indicated long-term indigenous 
occupation of this region. Evidence of villages, hamlets, and special-purpose 
sites such as fishing camps and those for gardening, hunting, foraging, and 
burials was uncovered. 

In the early 1940s a young Piscataway boy named Billy Tayac discovered 
a carved effigy face (see Effigy Faces/Mesingw Motif) on a large boulder cov- 
ered by brush in the forest overlooking the Piscataway Creek (Figure 2.28). 
This image, known as the Living Solid Face by the Piscataway people, is 
considered a guardian spirit of great importance who was responsible for 
the welfare of the animals in the forest. Living Solid Face was said to have a 
“special stewardship” over the animals and the men who hunted them and 
would only release as many animals as could be honorably taken by the peo- 
ple (Tayac 2004:81). 

In 1944, Piscataway Chief Turkey Tayac contacted scholars at the Smith- 
sonian Institution and led two archaeologists to the stone to “officially” 
record the carved image of the face and confirm it as an old Piscataway chief 
dom territory marker (Tayac 2004:82). While they were there, a photograph 
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of the stone in situ was taken. The Piscataway Living Solid Face appears to 
have been carefully sculpted into the boulder. The human image is realistic 
and well formed. The face consists of two eyes with eyeballs, nose, a linear 
mouth, and a prominent chin. Above the forehead is a clear outline of what 
appears to be hair extending over the top of the head and halfway down the 
left side of the face. Alternatively, this may represent a cap or hat or some 
other type of head covering. 


FIGURE 2.28. Carved stone face known as the Living Solid Face, on a boulder 
overlooking Piscataway Creek. Drawing by Thomas Fitzpatrick from a 
photograph on display at the National Museum of the American Indian. 
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According to Turkey Tayac’s son Billy (later Chief Billy Tayac), the fol- 
lowing event took place at the site (Tayac 2004:81, 82): “When the scholars 
arrived, they debated about the boulder face’s age. To resolve the academic 
question, they decided to have it removed for further study. They came back 
with workmen and a jackhammer. As they attempted to remove it the face 
disintegrated to dust. The Living Solid Face refused to be captured that day.” 

This destruction of a carved stone face was an unfortunate loss of this 
guardian spirit of the Piscataway people. Gabrielle Tayac (Tayac 2004:82), 
granddaughter of Chief Turkey Tayac, reflected on the outcome and offered 
this recent commentary: “Solid Living Face was watching the Potomac not 
too long ago. Maybe there are still places where he survives today, unde- 
tected. Maybe one day soon we will call him back out ofa rock so that he can 
guard us again.” 

I suggest that most faces carved on stone in the Northeast and mid- 
Atlantic represent the spiritual being known as the Living Solid Face or the 
Mesingw of the Lenape/Delaware people's belief system. 


Rock Art at Lakeside 


Quiet water, placid expanses of smooth glass-like surfaces, lakes and ponds 
contrast with the constant movement of the ocean along the Atlantic Coast 
and the leaping, splashing tumble of the rivers of the Northeast and mid- 
Atlantic. Only the largest regional lakes, Champlain and Memphremagog, 
have daily tide-like fluctuations that disturb reflections of sky and clouds and 
play gentle cover-uncover games along their shores. 

Indigenous camps and villages grew beside the quiet waters of these lakes 
and ponds which offered potable water, abundant food, and raw material 
resources. The nearby forests, swamps, and bogs offered a rich and easily 
exploited bounty. Inland lakes and ponds, together with their inlet and out- 
let rivers and streams, made a vast communication and transportation net- 
work for indigenous peoples in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic. 

Lakes and ponds, however, could be places of mystery and menace. Winds 
and waterspouts stirred up water, breaking the surface, spirits disturbing the 
illusion of peace and calm. Monsters from the deep, underwater panthers 
and horned serpents, emerge wreaking havoc, then submerge again leaving 
only ripples on the waters. Reflections cause illusions, tricking the eye. To 
the indigenous people these safe, calm places were filled with spirits to pla- 
cate, spirits that might protect, and spirits that might injure travelers and 
those who lived on their shores. 

Rock surfaces in the form of ledges, rock outcrops, and boulders are near 
lakes and ponds. These serve as places of spiritual power, perches from which 
to reach spirits, and convenient locations on which to carve petroglyphs. Ten 
nonportable petroglyph sites have been found and documented at lakeside 
areas in the Northeast. 
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CHIEF WILLIE BERENS, BERENS RIVER OJIBWE: SPEAKING WITH STONES 


In the early 1940s anthropologist Pete Hallowell traveled with Chief Willie 
Berens, headman of the Berens River Ojibwe, into northern Manitoba, where 
Berens had grown up. Here some tribal members practiced communication 
with stone. Some rocks reach out and teach people how to speak with them. 

Berens told a story about a watermelon-sized rock that appeared to Ber- 
ens’s great-grandfather, a shaman, in a dream. It was on Egg Island in Lake 
Winnipeg. Bear tracks led to it, he told the two men he sent to fetch it. The 
shaman tapped the “mouth” of the rock with a large knife. When the rock 
opened its mouth, the shaman reached in and pulled out medicine. 

Alex Keeper, an old shaman, told Hallowell that not all rocks were alive, but 
“some were” (Nabokov 2006:22-29). 


Example 1: Petroglyphs at Kejimkujik Lake, Nova Scotia 

Petroglyphs produced by Mi’kmaq Indians are found in great abundance on the 
shores of Kejimkujik Lake, Nova Scotia, Canada. The petroglyphs are located in four 
areas, three along the eastern shore of the lake and one on the south shore of George 
Lake within Kejimkujik National Park. More than 500 glyphs have been documented 
at these locations. All the petroglyphs were made by incising the large reddish- 
brown slate outcrops on the shore of the lake. The predominant design motifs 
at Kejimkujik are human figures, footprints, handprints, moose, caribou, whales, 
phalli, vulvae, snakes, serpents, mythic creatures, sailing ships, canoes, celestial 
images, birds, geometric abstract designs, names, and dates. The petroglyph sites 
on the shores of the lakes are sacred places of spirituality and power. The rocks 
were regarded by the Mi’kmaq people as the dwelling place of the spirits. The sites 
date from the eighteenth to the nineteenth centuries (see Lenik 2002:18—25; Mallery 
1893; Molyneaux 1983, 1984, 1985; Myers 1972, 1976). 


Example 2: Pictographs at Lakesides in Maine 

Pictographs or paintings are extremely rare in the Northeast, but two sites have 
been found at lakeside locations in southwestern Maine. Site 21.26 (Maine State 
Archaeological Survey number) contains at least eight red ocher images painted on 
a granitoid-gneiss cliff face at the water’s edge. Severe weathering and exfoliation of 
the rock surface have degraded these pictographs. In 1998, three anthropomorphic 
figures were clearly visible at the site. These figures were painted solidly in red and 
have upraised arms, legs spread apart, and “knob-like” heads. Two fragmentary 
pictographs representing anthropomorphs were also visible at the site in 1998. 
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These images were probably produced by Algonkian shamans in an attempt to 
communicate with spirit beings who were present here at this junction of earth, 
sky, and water. They date to circa 6,000 years BP to circa 3,000 years BP (Lenik 
2002:64-66). 

An imposing granite ledge rises above the eastern side of a lake in southwestern 
Maine. Here are two loci of pictographs on the vertical surface of the ledge. The 
Maine State Archaeological Survey number for the pictographs at this lakeside site 
is 12.28. One panel is on the ledge’s southwestern face overlooking the water. Near 
the center of the panel is an image painted with red ocher that may represent an 
anthropomorphic figure. To the right of the presumed anthropomorph is an area 
that was painted red, but the design or images are unidentifiable because the rock 
surface here is severely weathered and exfoliated. On the left side of the panel and 
higher up the ledge are several red splotches of indeterminate meaning. The second 
panel of painted images occurs on the south side of the granite ledge in a sheltered 
cove. The paintings at this locus consist of a group of five or six figures done in dark 
red ocher that may represent anthropomorphs or possibly thunderbirds. The rock 
paintings at Site 12.28 were likely produced by Algonkian shamans to communicate 
with spirit beings (Lenik 2002:66—67; 2012:168). 


Example 3: Petroglyphs at Assawompset Pond in Massachusetts 

Indigenous artists and shamans created diverse images around the shores of 
Assawompset Pond in Lakeville, Massachusetts. The land along the north shore of the 
pond contains abundant evidence of Indian occupation. Archaeological excavations 
at several loci have produced evidence of occupation from the Paleoindian period 
through the Historic Contact period. A large boulder situated on the north shore of 
the lake contains a pecked figure of a bird in flight, probably a thunderbird. 

Betty’s Neck, a parcel of land located along the south shore of Assawompset 
Pond in Lakeville, was once the site of a large Indian village called Nahteawamet; 
the name means “the place at which the ancient ones lived.” The land at Betty’s 
Neck remained in the possession of Native American people until the mid- 
twentieth century. Glyphs, initials, names, and dates are pecked and incised into 
several boulders located along the shore of the pond at Betty’s Neck. A large 
rectangular boulder situated near the water’s edge contains three petroglyphs on 
its north facing slope. A left hand is pecked into this rock at its northwest corner. A 
triangular-shaped image, possibly representing a wigwam, is carved into the rock 
near its center. The pecked name of an Indian called “Israel Felix” also appears 
on this rectangular rock. A fragment of rock bears the “signature” of Wamsutta, 
who was called Alexander by the English and was the elder son of Massasoit. This 
fragment was once located on a boulder near the one described above. Finally, 
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another large flat rock lies at the water’s edge just to the west of the petroglyph 
boulder. This flat rock contains a pecked name, “James Thomas,” and a date, “1740.” 
Thomas was a “praying Indian” (Christian) from Middleborough, Massachusetts 
(Lenik 2002:120-124). 


Lakeside Rock Art Sites from North to South 


JOHN NORDER, ENROLLED MEMBER, SPIRIT LAKE DAKOTA NATION, 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, AND HEAD OF THE MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY’S 
NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM: VOICES IN THE WILDERNESS 


John Norder offers insights into the role of rock art in the cultures of the 
Algonquian- and Siouan-speaking peoples of the Canadian Shield. On travel- 
ing by canoe ona pristine wilderness lake, a place where he appears to be the 
only human being who ever came this way, he writes: “As you set out on the 
water for the next leg of your paddle you stay close to the western shorelines 
to avoid the waves further out. Lichens cover the cliff walls you pass, many a 
dark green or black but an occasional orange lichen attracts your attention. 
One such cluster of orange lichens catches the corner of your eye, and as you 
look closer you notice the orange is more of a red. Suddenly the shape of a 
human with its arms raised appears to you along with a series of other images 
including birds, lines, and strange otherworldly figures that provide both a 
sense of excitement and foreboding” (Norder 2018:71). 

Norder noted that for the 60 some sites he located, he paddled past many 
empty equally inviting potential rock art sites. Some sites contained only one 
image, while others had many figures, and some were very complex. The 
most complex often occurred at dangerous points along the lake. He noted 
that only 10% of potential pictograph sites were used in the possible span of 
2,000 years of image making. He found purpose and intentionality in the use 
of sites, writing, 


As the landscape was settled, rock art came to be a tool for mak- 
ing people visible to each other as a proxy for regular face-to-face com- 
munication, but it also gave the world greater agency in how peo- 
ple engaged with it. Past or present, rock paintings in the Lake of the 
Woods are evocative encounters and are memorable to anyone who 
encounters them, and this extends to the routes people would travel. 
They create familiarity through their place-making, and this serves as a 
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guide for people who expect to see them in terms of how they should 
respond both as engagement with the sacred world but also to move 
through the social one, as well. They exist as metaphorical and endur- 
ing signposts that descendants will continue to understand, adopt, 
and produce. They guide people to where they need to go and how to 
behave, and their absence means you have gone off the beaten path. 


(Norder 2018:77) 


Nova Scotia 


Horned Serpents on Kejimkujik Lake (Figure 3.1) 

The serpent has an important position in the mythology of many northeast- 
ern American Indian tribes. At Kejimkujik Lake in Nova Scotia, Canada, for 
example, there are 33 snake and snake-like images incised into large reddish- 
brown slate outcrops on the shore of the lake (Committee for the Kejimkujik 
Petroglyphs 1994:23). Two of these are incised Mi’kmaq images of Jipijka’m 
(Figure 3.1), the horned serpent who was said to live underwater, located at 


FIGURE 3.1. Two images of Jipijka’m, a horned serpent located on 
rock outcrops on Kejimkujik Lake, Nova Scotia. Redrawn by Thomas 
Fitzpatrick after Robertson 1973 and Molyneaux 1983, 1984. 
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the Fairy Bay and Mill Bay petroglyph loci on Kejimkujik Lake (Molyneaux 
1984). 

There is an incised figure of a human who has fallen from a canoe and 
is being carried away by a horned serpent (Molyneaux 1988). Sailing vessels 
linked to serpents are also present at the lake, including a schooner-serpent 
glyph with distinctive cross-hatching incised on a rock near the lake. Other 
examples include a horned serpent associated with a shallop or sloop, and a 
Mi’kmaq seagoing canoe containing two human figures apparently floating 
next to a snake. These glyphs suggest that the Native Americans were fear- 
ful of the spirits who lived beneath the water and that they must be shown 
respect because they could disturb the water and cause storms (Molyneaux 


1985:6-11). 


HORNED SERPENT MOTIF 


According to Mi’kmaq legends, the horned snake was a “monstrous” crea- 
ture that could become the size and shape of a mountain. Red or yellow, the 
horn gave immense power to a person who possessed one. If the horn was 
attached to the forehead of an enemy, it could not be removed. As this crea- 
ture continued to grow, it wound itself around a tree and its helpless victim. 
The horn could not be broken except by encircling it with a line of red ocher, 
which would snap it off and free the victim (Robertson 1973:Figure 8). 

In other tales of this supernatural creature, a hunter follows the trail of 
the Jipika’mi’skw, a female horned serpent. The hunter changes into a Jipij- 
ka’m himself and follows her into the “World Beneath the Water,” where he is 
to become her husband. However, a “puoin,” a shaman, rescues the hunter 
when the two of them come out of the water. One of them wraps itself around 
the tree where the shaman awaits. The shaman cuts its head off and pulls out 
the entire body of the hunter. In another story, a woman marries a beautiful 
Jipijka’m who came out of the water in a spring. They have a child and decide 
to return to the “World Under the Water.” The man, woman, and child become 
Horned Serpent persons and enter the world under the water, never to return 
(Whitehead 1988:44-47). 


Gluskap: Algonkian Culture Hero (Figure 3.2) 

The Native American people of the Canadian Maritime provinces and Maine 
are referred to collectively as the Wabanaki, meaning “People of the Dawn” 
(McBride and Prins 2009:1). Speakers of an Algonquian language, they were 
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variously referred to by early European explorers as Almouchiquois, Souri- 
quois (called Tarrantines by the English), Etchemins (later Canibus), and 
Abenaki (the last by the French) (Bourque 2001:106, 114, 119, 157; American 
Friends Service Committee 1989:D4—Ds). Today, the Wabanakis are known 
by their tribal designations as Mi’kmaq, Maliseet, Passamaquoddy, Penob- 
scot, and Abenaki (Trigger 1978). 

Rock drawings produced by Mi’kmaq are found in great abundance on 
the shore of Kejimkujik Lake, Nova Scotia. Recorded on the rocks are vari- 
ous images of Mi’kmaq economic activities, religion, and cultural elements. 
Among these glyphs is an incised composition that shows two human-like 
figures in a canoe actively pursuing a large fish, probably a whale (Figure 
3.2). Marion Robertson (1973) identified this composition as “Lancing fish.” 
She describes this scene as “A big fish story suggestive of the tale of Gloos- 
cap and Kitpooseagunow who put to sea in a stone canoe, speared a whale, 
tossed it ashore, split it from snout to tail and each roasted and ate his half 
in one sitting.” 

The worldview of the Wabanaki people includes ancient stories of a super- 
natural being, a culture hero, the Great Transformer called Gluskap, a giant 
shaman and hunter, who was responsible for the shape of the landscape and 
the people who inhabited the earth (Speck 1935:5-G). Gluskap created the 
Wabanaki and gave them life. He taught them to hunt, fish, cultivate, cook, 
and travel by the stars and established their culture and rituals. Gluskap lived 


FIGURE 3.2. Incised Mi’kmaq drawing of Gluskap and Kitpooseagunow pursuing 
a whale at Kejimkujik Lake, Nova Scotia, 1976. Photo by Edward J. Lenik. 
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in a wigwam with his grandmother the woodchuck, where he made arrow- 
heads. The turtle was his uncle and the mink his adopted son (Leland 1992 
[1884]:65; Speck 1935:5-10; Spicer 2006:9, 11). 

Several landscape features in Nova Scotia are attributed to Gluskap. 
Spenser’s Island is said to be his overturned kettle. He turned the moose into 
stone on the Isle Haute in the Bay of Fundy. Five islands located between 
Parrsboro and Economy were created by Gluskap when he threw “clods of 
earth and stone at Beaver” (Spicer 2006:45-46). On Bras D’Or Lake is an 
opening in a cliff that was called Gluskap’s Door. Located outside the open- 
ing is a large stone shaped like a table where Indian hunters would leave 
offerings to Gluskap to obtain good luck (Molyneaux 1983:43). 

Gluskap performed several miraculous feats, including reducing the size 
of the moose and squirrel and subduing and conquering other animals and 
the wind and water. He had the power to make himself invisible. Gluskap 
had enormous strength: he could lift giant boulders including a “great stone 
dish.” He also made a canoe out of rock and triumphed over his rivals by 
enduring the cold and in smoking contests by using a magic pipe (Speck 
1920 [1974]:258, 259, 265). 

Another composite drawing at Kejimkujik Lake depicts the story of Glus- 
kap and an evil wizard called Winpe. In this tale, Winpe stole Gluskap’s 
“grandmother and little Marten.” Gluskap, assisted by a whale, searched for 
them in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland where he found Winpe’s campsites. 
Here, he overcame Winpe and “rescued old grandmother and little Marten 
and returned them to his wigwam on the great bluff of Blomidon in Nova 
Scotia (Robertson 1973:Figure Io). 


Bird Glyphs at Kejimkujik Lake (Figure 3.3) 
There are seven bird images carved into the rock outcrops at Kejimkujik 
Lake, Nova Scotia. One of these is a long-necked bird identified as a Great 
Blue Heron, which is paired with the figure of a “girl” with two branches in 
her hand. This composition represents a Mi’kmagq tale called “Star Wife and 
Crane” (Great Blue Heron), in which the bird used his neck as a bridge to 
help “two girls” cross a river and escape from a “wily Badger” (Robertson 
1973:Figure 4). Two additional long-necked birds, probably herons, are also 
incised into the rocks. Another petroglyph appears to represent a pheasant, 
a mythical bird, or a peacock (Robertson 1973:Figure 48). 

Garrick Mallery (1893:487), in his book Picture-Writing of the American 
Indians, identified another bird glyph at Kejimkujik Lake as a “Micmac thun- 
derbird.” This glyph was recorded by George Creed, a local postmaster, who 
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produced detailed drawings of the carvings at the site. (The original tracings 
by Creed are curated in the Nova Scotia Archives.) Creed reported that he 
was assured by Micmac Indians that the “graving tool was a beaver’s tooth” 
(Creed 1894). Mallery, of the Bureau of American Ethnology at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, published some of Creed’s work, including this unusual 
bird glyph (Figure 3.3). In Figure 3.3 we see two triangles joined at their apex 
forming the body of a bird. The interior of the upper triangle or body con- 
tains parallel horizontal lines, while the lower triangle has parallel diagonal 
lines. The figure has a long neck and a somewhat rounded head that appears 
to be turned slightly to the bird’s right. Vertical lines extend up through the 
neck to the top of the head. No arms or feet are depicted. This glyph mea- 
sures 9.5 cm (3 34 in) in length. Marion Robertson (1973:Figure 1) of the Nova 
Scotia Museum identifies this thunderbird image as the supernatural being 
called “Kaktoogwak” or “Thunder.” 


FIGURE 3.3 Mi’kmaq incised image of a thunderbird at 
Kejimkujik Lake, Nova Scotia. Mallery 1897. 
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Panel L 14 (see Figure 3.3) shows a second figure adjacent to the thunder- 
bird. Creed calls it a “petroglyph of unknown meaning.” Perhaps it is one 
of the other beings in Thunder’s story. Robertson wrote that “Kaktoogwak, 
his wife and their son Kaktoogwasees, Little Thunder, lived far in the woods. 
Young Thunder’s adventures in his long search for a bride, accompanied 
by other supernatural beings, Pine Chopper, Windblower, and Swift Foot, 
kicked up many a whirlwind in the old land of the Micmacs. As well as Old 
Thunder and Young Thunder there were six Thunder Boys who, as birds, 
flew high in the sky and made rain, thunder and lightning” (Robertson 1973). 

The numerous serpent and snake glyphs on these slate outcrops suggest 
that the Native Americans both feared and respected these underwater spir- 
its. Perhaps this thunderbird glyph was carved to counteract or guard against 
these potentially dangerous and powerful spirits. 

This image of a thunderbird at Kejimkujik Lake is unlike other depictions 
of thunderbirds found at rock art sites in southeastern Canada and the north- 
eastern and mid-Atlantic United States and in other artistic mediums. The 
thunderbird is most commonly portrayed with outstretched wings, a forked 
tail and its head in profile (see Thunderbird Motif) (see Lenik 2012:163-185). 


Massachusetts 


Ship Petroglyphs (Figures 3.4, 3.5, and 3.6) 

The Towns of Middleborough and Lakeville in southeastern Massachusetts 
are in the midst of numerous lakes, ponds, rivers, and streams. Assawomp-— 
set Pond, with shores in both communities, is the largest natural lake in 
Massachusetts. The Nemasket River flows northerly out of Assawompset 
Pond through Middleborough and empties into the Taunton River. Near 
Assawompset Pond are other bodies of water and connecting tributaries. As 
archaeologist Maurice Robbins (1980:3) observed, the “Indians could easily 
travel (by canoe) from the shores of Buzzards Bay through the forested hin- 
terland to the Taunton River and down to Narragansett Bay.” 

The land along the north shore of Assawompset Pond has long been rec- 
ognized by both professional and avocational archaeologists as containing 
abundant evidence of indigenous occupation. Intensive archaeological exca- 
vations at several loci along the shore have produced evidence of occupation 
from the Paleoindian period through the Historic period. The area along the 
north shore is known collectively as the Wapanucket site. Here, the most 
intensive and extensive period of occupation occurred during the Late Archa- 
ic period. The archaeological excavations at the Wapanucket site uncovered 
evidence of house patterns or lodges, hearths, pits, ceremonial deposits, and 
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burials (see Robbins 1980). Two portable petroglyphs, inscribed pebbles, 
each containing an image of a thunderbird, were recovered from the site and 
were dated to the Late Archaic period circa 4300 years BP (Fowler 1966:43; 
Lenik 2002:125-126; Robbins 1980:112). 


< - 
FIGURE 3.4. Sandstone boulder on north side of Assawompset 


Pond, Middleborough, Massachusetts, near east outlet of 
Nemasket River, 1976. Photo by Edward J. Lenik. 
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I visited Assawompset Pond to record and photograph nonportable petro- 
glyphs reported to be present along the shores of the lake. Along the north 
shore of the lake I observed a large sandstone boulder located to the east of 
the outlet of the Nemasket River (Figure 3.4). Here, I found the symbol of 
a ship or watercraft carved into the eastern slope of the rock. The vessel’s 
hull measured 7 cm (2 34 in) in length and the mast 4 cm (1 %¢ in) in length 
and T-shaped. The hull is upturned at both ends (Figure 3.5). I concluded 


FIGURE 3.5. Carved image of a ship on a boulder located off 
the north shore of Assawompset Pond, Middleborough, 
Massachusetts, 1976. Photo by Edward J. Lenik. 
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FIGURE 3.6. Ship carved on a boulder located on the west side of the 
Nemasket River at its junction with Assawompset Pond, Middleborough, 
Massachusetts, 2011. Photo courtesy of Donn Stangohr. 


that this glyph was carved with metal tools and suggested it was incised by a 
Native American in the early Historic Contact period (Lenik 2002:127-128). 

A second boulder containing the carved image of a ship was brought to 
my attention in November 2011. This boulder is located on the west side of 
the mouth of the Nemasket River and is reportedly “most often submerged.” 
This petroglyph is nearly identical to the one on the east side of the river. 
It, too, has an upturned hull at both ends and a T-shaped mast (Figure 3.6) 
(Donn Stangohr, personal communication, 2011; Sandra Diebolt, personal 
communication, 2011). 

We can only speculate as to what these two petroglyphs mean or repre- 
sent. Charles M. Boland (1961) described the glyph on the east side of the 
river as a “Phoenician” ship carved into the rock by a Native American some 
two thousand years ago. | think that it is a stylized design of a watercraft. 
Watercraft designs, such as those of sailing ships and canoes, are not uncom- 
mon on petroglyph sites in the Northeast (for examples, see Lenik 2002, 
2009). From earliest times to well into the Historic period, travel by canoe in 
this region was the simplest, easiest, and maybe the only way to go. Perhaps 
these petroglyphs are indicators of a travel route down the Nemasket River. 


Upland Sites 
Petroglyphs on Boulders, Bedrock, and Ledges 


The uplands of the Northeast and mid-Atlantic seem a departure from the 
first three water-related landscape themes we have used to view the indige- 
nous world wherein rock art was made. Mountaintops, hilltops, solitary boul- 
ders, long stretches of bedrock showing grooves and striations left by glaciers, 
craggy rock outcrops, high plateaus, rockshelters, and precipitous cliff edges 
characterize these landforms. Often, they are hard to reach and require great 
physical effort just to get to them, let alone to carve images on them. They 
are closer to the sky and interact with the spirits that live in the world above. 

However, these places are also water related. Rain reaches the uplands 
first. Some of it runs down to the lowlands, some of it sinks into cracks and 
fissures and emerges as intermittent springs, puddles in grooves and basins, 
and appears and disappears as vernal pools. These were unreliable, unpre- 
dictable, yet vital water resources to the Native Americans frequenting these 
high grounds inhabited by capricious spirits. 

The uplands rarely offered space suitable for villages. What domestic sites 
we find here are temporary campsites and rockshelters with evidence of sea- 
sonal occupation by small groups. 

Fourteen petroglyph sites have been documented within interior forest 
and mountain areas of the Northeast and mid-Atlantic. These include carv- 
ings on boulders, ridges, and overlooks in Nova Scotia, images on moun- 
tains and ledges in Vermont, glyphs on boulders and named rocks in Mas- 
sachusetts and New York, and a petroglyph in a rockshelter in New Jersey. 


Example 1: Mi’kmaq images on Boundary Rock and Bedford Barrens, Nova Scotia 
Rock art in Nova Scotia, Canada, consists primarily of incised stylized images 


produced by Mi’kmagq people. Boundary Rock, a huge outcrop of granite, lies in a 
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remote area of central Nova Scotia. It contains numerous Euro-American initials, 
letters, and dates as well as images made by Mi’kmaq hunting and fishing guides 
and their clients. At the lower right side of the rock are two incised Mi’kmagq glyphs: 
a circle with an interior cross surmounted by a cross (see Cross Motif). To the left of 
the circle-crosses is a double-curve motif, a typical decorative design. These images 
date to the nineteenth century (Lenik 2009:35-36). 

High atop a narrow and barren ridge overlooking the Bedford Basin and Halifax 
Harbor in Nova Scotia are two incised images also attributed to the Mi’kmaq. One 
glyph is an eight-pointed star within a circle and the other is an anthropomorphic 
figure that is connected to a vulva-like symbol. There is a small cross between each 
point of the star glyph, and a small circle is present in the center of the outer circle. 
The Bedford Barrens site was a sacred place and power spot where a Mi’kmaq 
shaman carved the glyphs to secure the power and fertility of the sun for his people 
who were camped nearby (Lenik 2002:29-31; Whitehead 1992:7-12). 


Example 2: Bear on Bear Rock, Ward Pound Ridge Reservation, Cross River, 

New York 

A large granite boulder containing several pecked designs is situated on a flat 
wooded knoll within the Ward Pound Ridge Reservation in Cross River, New York. 
This boulder, known locally as Bear Rock, sits on bedrock at an elevation of 700 
feet above sea level in a rugged mountainous section of the park. A large image of 
a bear is the most outstanding feature on the rock. The bear is pecked in profile, 
has a bulky shape, rounded head, and an eye and appears to resemble a reclining 
bear looking over its left shoulder. The Native American artist who created this 
image used the natural contour of the rock in forming the neck and upper back 
of the animal, which gives the image a three-dimensional appearance (see Bear 
Effigy Motif). Several other designs are present on the rock but are incomplete in 
shape or form. The Bear Rock petroglyph was created at some time during the Late 
Woodland—Ceramic period by Munsee-speaking Lenape people, whose cultural 
background included a reverence for the bear (Lenik 2002:171-175). 


Example 3: Petroglyphs at the Rock House Rockshelter in Parsippany, New Jersey 
The Rock House petroglyph, so named for a Native American occupied rockshelter 
known locally as “The Rock House,” is in Parsippany, New Jersey. Three images are 
pecked into a large granite boulder situated in front of the dripline or overhang of the 
shelter. The first image is an animal in profile with an open mouth, which gives the 
figure an aggressive appearance, two eyes, and an upright tail. The legs are straight 
stick-like appendages, and its overall features suggest it may represent an animal 
of the cat family. A second figure is a pecked oval design with a circular depression 
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representing an eye with an internal L-shaped line, possibly representing a nose and 
mouth. Immediately below this figure are two lines forming an X. Perhaps the X was 
intended to represent appendages for the adjacent oval-face-like figure. The Rock 
House rockshelter was archaeologically excavated and produced evidence of Late 
Archaic (circa 5000 BP to 3000 BP) and Late Middle to Late Woodland—Ceramic 
period (circa 1500 BP to 400 BP) occupation of the site (Lenik 2002:203-204). 


Upland Sites 


Vermont 


Blanchard Stone (Figure 4.1) 

The Blanchard Stone is a large glacial erratic located in a farm pasture in 
Cavendish, Vermont (Figure 4.1). It was originally partially buried in the farm 
field but was dug up and moved to a new location to facilitate cultivation of 
the field. The stone was placed on top of another stone of similar size near 
what was once an old Indian trail, now a paved road. 


pasture in Cavendish, Vermont. Photo courtesy of Tim Fohl. 
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Long, narrow, and mostly deep grooves are carved into the Blanchard 
Stone, which measures 3.9 m (21 ft) in horizontal length. The top of the stone, 
as presently sited, is flat, but it was most likely oriented with its grooved sur- 
face facing upward when originally buried. A long natural horizontal crack 
extends along the north face of the stone. The stone is Waits River limestone, 
an easily weathered metamorphic rock (Giovanna Peebles, personal commu- 
nication, 2005). There are approximately 40 vertical and oblique grooves 
along the north face of the stone. The grooves are mostly parallel and deep, 
but a few are oblique and shallow. 

Warren W. Dexter and Donna Martin (1995:158) have suggested that the 
Blanchard Stone has an “overall reptilian shape,” perhaps resembling a “large 
salamander.” Others have speculated that the grooves may represent deep 
plow marks or glacial striations. The question therefore is, are the grooves 
natural, or were they produced by Native Americans or by Euro-American 
farming activity? 

Grooves carved into large boulders and bedrock surfaces have been found 
at numerous locations in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic regions (see Lenik 
2009:93—98). Most of these are incised or abraded marks that are parallel, but 
others are randomly oriented and scattered haphazardly across the rock sur- 
faces. These grooves are commonly referred to as tool-sharpening grooves in 
the belief that they are the result of grinding, sharpening, and polishing the 
edges of stone axes, adzes, and bone implements. Some researchers have 
suggested that the grooves had another function such as tally marks (Key- 
ser 1977:47). They may also have been created by Algonkian shamans com- 
ing to the Blanchard Stone site in search of solitude and visionary experi- 
ences. The grooves, created by repetitive grinding of the rock surface, were 
an attempt by the shaman to gain supernatural power. The grooves may rep- 
resent sacred power or spirit beings present in the rock. 

Despite the lack of evidence regarding the grooves on the Blanchard Stone, 
I suggest that they were produced by Native Americans who stopped here 
to grind and polish their stone and bone tools and to receive supernatural 
power from the rock. 


Benson, Vermont, Petroglyph (Figures 4.2 and 4.3) 

In 2011, a landowner in Benson, Vermont, discovered a highly unusual petro- 
glyph located at the edge of his mowed lawn at one side of his house. Here, 
he observed a clearly incised image carved into exposed bedrock containing a 
glacial pothole. In May 2016, I was informed of this discovery by Dale Chris- 
tie, a board member of the Crown Point Road Association, who was shown 
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the petroglyph by the landowner. Christie described the unidentified image 
as “a very interesting find” and provided me with photographs of the petro- 
glyph and glacial pothole and invited me to visit the site (Dale Christie, per- 
sonal communication, 2015). 

In June 2017, colleague Tom Fitzpatrick, artist, naturalist, and rock art 
researcher, and I drove to Benson with great anticipation to examine this 
unique carving. It was the first day of summer and the weather was sunny 
and cool when we arrived. The petroglyph is located a short distance from 
the landowner’s home at the edge of a low wooded hillside. The surround- 
ing area is generally open agricultural land. We walked the short distance up 
a slightly rising landscape and approached the rock outcrop. There before us 
was a mysterious image adjacent to a glacial pothole; I was briefly at a loss 
for words. Here was a unique carving in an unusual setting or context. I had 
never seen such an image anywhere else in Atlantic Canada and northeast- 
ern and mid-Atlantic United States (Figure 4.2). 

The image was incised into what appears to be well-cleaved shale or slate, 
at an oblique angle across the layered rock surface. It is situated along the 
side of a long waterworn and polished glacial trough that extends from the 
top of the low hill down to the edge of the landowner’s lawn (Figure 4.3). A 
deep pothole, sometimes filled with water, is present within the trough. Local 
folklore refers to this glacial pothole as an “Indian gristmill” (Dale Christie, 
personal communication, 2016). 

The image consists of two incised circles connected by a straight incised 
line that is bisected by twelve diagonal lines, each ranging in length from 1.5 
to 2.5 cm (1 in). There are 9, possibly ro incised lines measuring 2.5 cm (1 in) 
extending outward from the edge of the larger upper circle, which is oval- 
shaped and measuring 4.2 by 3 cm (1 5 by 1 ¥% in). The lower oval-shaped 
circle measures 2.5 by 2 cm (1 by 34 in). Overall, this petroglyph measures 
14 cm (5 14 in) in length from the top edge of the upper circle to the bottom 
edge of the lower circle. The incised lines are sharp and visible, which indi- 
cates that the artist-carver had good control of the cutting tool. 

Who made this unique petroglyph, how old is it, and what does it rep- 
resent? The interpretation and dating of petroglyphs are extremely difh- 
cult and frustrating. I found no ethnographic or historical documentation 
that might offer a clue to this symbol’s origin. I have described and doc- 
umented only two insects, a stone caterpillar efigy in chapter 1 (see Fig- 
ure 1.17), and a carved stone pendant resembling a woolly bear caterpil- 
lar that was recovered from a precontact campsite in Lisbon, Connecticut 
(Lenik 2016a). The physical character of the Benson, Vermont, petroglyph 


Vermont, 


? 


FIGURE 4.2. Incised enigmatic symbol in Benson 


2017. Photo courtesy of Thomas Fitzpatrick. 
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FIGURE 4.3. Glacial pothole located near mysterious symbol, Benson, 
Vermont, 2017. Photo courtesy of Thomas Fitzpatrick. 


site was assessed and offered a clue as to why this symbol was carved here: 
the presence of water. 

Two possible interpretations are presented here to explain this image. 
Christie (personal communication, 2016) suggested that the image looks 
like “a moon and sun” with the twelve bisecting lines across the connecting 
straight line corresponding to twelve months of the year. My examination 
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of the image indicates the number of bisecting lines is indeed twelve. Also, 
the 9 or 10 short lines extending from the larger circle or “sun” are a puzzle; 
do they represent rays? Finally, was this image created by an Abenaki or a 
Euro-American? Abenaki Marge Bruchac explained that her people from this 
region measured “the year by a lunar cycle of 13 full moons which are visi- 
ble every 28 days over the course of 365 days that make up a year” (Bruchac 
2016); therefore, I reject the proposal that the image represents a lunar 
calendar. 

Fitzpatrick has suggested that the symbol represents a centipede. The 
short lines extending from the large circle may represent horns or anten- 
nae, while the bisecting lines across the line-body may represent the legs of 
this insect. Centipedes are usually found on land in moist habitats. The gla- 
cial trough and pothole were natural catch basins for rainwater. Christie (per- 
sonal communication, 2016) also reported the presence of a spring located 
some distance (approximately 100 m [350 ft] down slope from the petro- 
glyph locus. 

Julio Amador Bech (2015), in his study of “Animal Mythic Symbolism in 
the Rock Art of the Sonoran Desert,” stated that the centipede “has a biologi- 
cal cycle” associated with rain; that is, they come out from beneath the earth 
when it begins to rain. They are not able to live in dry seasons, and “that’s 
the reason centipedes are linked to rain symbolism.” Images of centipedes 
have been reported on petroglyph sites in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and 
California (Patterson 1992:58-59). 

This symbol, though ultimately mysterious to us, must have been under- 
stood by the person who carved it. I favor the interpretation that the symbol 
represents a centipede, and I further suggest it was carved by an Abenaki 
who observed this creature among its natural setting of a spring and ice-age 
pothole at some time during the Late Woodland—Historic Contact period. 


ROLF CACHAT-SCHILLING, NIPMUK AND MOHAWK, MEDICINE ELDER 
OF THE NATIVE AMERICAN INTER-TRIBAL COUNCIL OF WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS: THOUGHTS ON NATIVE AMERICAN ROCK ART 


My comments include my personal experience, instruction from 
family elders, plus personal communications with Hopi, Ojibwe, and 
Mohawk elder acquaintances. 

Who made these pictographs and petroglyphs? 
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Ancient and historic images on rock in America came to be through 
both human and spirit activity. There are images that Little People 
etched and Water Beings emerged to display. There are images pecked 
and painted by our Ancestors of old and our Grandparents of more 
recent time. There are images that record migrations, that manifest a 
medicine person’s spirit action, and that mark the presence of a hand- 
shake across time—an introduction to a distant relative. Different mem- 
bers of nations created clan totems, way markers, and memorials. 

Why were these made? 

Painted and pecked images manifest prayer, messages to or from 
particularly potent rock and other spirits, messages from nonhuman enti- 
ties like Little People and Water Beings, memorials of seminal events, 
inter-epochal signposts along migrations (seen as both physical and spiri- 
tual), personal greetings posted across ages, and signposts of occupancy. 

Why here? 

In each case of Native rock art, place is the motive for the image 
and message, which are integrally connected to specific place. Place 
is the motive and medium of message between people, generations, 
and worlds of being, because place contains the unique combination 
of features, spirit presence, and energy that enables these interactions 
to occur. Place is nexus allowing connectivity/balance, yielding spiritual 
power and well-being. 

There are several images of bears in the Northern Westchester/Putnam 
NY/CT border area. Today, none of the nations in that area or nearby have 
a bear clan. However, Mohawk and other nations not very far to the 
north have Bear Clan. | think the presence of the bear images may indi- 
cate the former presence of bear clans. That said, Bald Bear and Giant 
Bear feature large in the ancient traditions, the old stories, of Lenape, 
Ganyenkeha, and Nipemaug nations, probably many others. 
(correspondence with Edward J. Lenik, June 16 through July 4, 2018) 


Massachusetts 


Brookmeadow Rockshelter (Figure 4.4) 

Archaeologists from the Public Archaeology Laboratory (PAL), a cultur- 
al resource management firm, discovered a petroglyph within a rockshelter 
while conducting intensive investigations of a proposed residential develop- 
ment in Grafton, Massachusetts. This rockshelter, now referred to as the 
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Brookmeadow Rockshelter site, consists of an inverted V-shaped open- 
ing with a slight overhang that is formed by two large contiguous granite 
outcrops. 

The PAL archaeologists describe the petroglyph as a “roughly chiseled 
or pecked outline resembling the head and neck of a person” located on the 
vertical surface of a bedrock outcrop that forms the rockshelter (Figure 4.4) 
(Ritchie and Van Dyke 2005:49). At the time of its discovery in 2005, the 
petroglyph had a “deeply weathered appearance,” which suggested to the 
investigators that it was “carved long ago and (was) not the result of recent 
activity” (Ritchie and Van Dyke 2005:49). 

An archaeological test pit was excavated within the rockshelter, which 
resulted in the recovery of “ten pieces of quartz chipping debris,” which the 
PAL team interpreted as indicating the shelter was used by precontact Native 
Americans. The site was likely a temporary campsite used by Native Amer- 
icans while hunting in the area or acquiring quartz for stone tool making 
from a nearby quartz quarry. 

The PAL archaeologists’ identification of the carved image as represent- 


ing a “person” is problematic. I think that the so-called head lacks facial fea- 
tures such as eyes, nose, or mouth, which are usually present on human 


FIGURE 4.4. Head and neck of a human carved on a vertical surface 
inside the Brookmeadow Rockshelter, Grafton, Massachusetts. 
Photo courtesy of the Public Archaeology Laboratory Inc. 
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effigy faces or sculpted heads that have been found in the Northeast and mid- 
Atlantic. The purported head is generally round except for one side, which is 
a carved straight vertical line. There appear to be two natural cavities within 
the outline of the head. Perhaps the image is simply an incomplete attempt 
to portray a human or something else entirely different. We have no way of 
knowing what the carver had in mind. 

The PAL archaeologists concluded that the Brookmeadow Rockshelter 
with its petroglyph was a “potentially significant cultural resource.” The site 
was situated within two proposed house lots. PAL recommended that the site 
be avoided. A plan was reportedly developed to place the rockshelter within a 
protected “No Disturb” easement, which would protect it from development 
activities (Ritchie and Van Dyke 2005:61-62). 


MANITONQUAT (MEDICINE STORY), WAMPANOAG 
MEDICINE MAN: GREAT ROCK 


We are on a great rock, large as a small hill, covering fully half an acre of 
ground. The top of the rock, where we are now, rises to the tops of the trees, 
and the sun is warm upon the stone where we sit. This has been a gather- 
ing place for the Pokonoket Wampanoag for generation upon generation of 
our people. There are woods all around us still, and down the hill flows the 
Nemasket River, where once a village of our people stood. 

(Interview with Edward J. Lenik and Nancy L. Gibbs, 1998) 


Great Sacred Rock (Figures 4.5, 4.6, 4.7, and 4.8) 

In 2002, I reported the discovery of two handprints carved into the western 
slope of an outcrop of bedrock known locally as Great Rock in Middlebor- 
ough, Massachusetts (Lenik 2002:118): 


Great Rock is located in downtown Middleborough just a few hundred 
feet from roads, schools, homes, commercial buildings, and an apart- 
ment complex. A large outcrop of fine-grained granite bedrock, it is 
situated to the north of Mayflower Street and is a short distance to the 
west of the Nemasket River. Despite its urban location, the landscape 
in the immediate vicinity of the rock is undeveloped and relatively 
undisturbed. The rock is situated within a densely wooded area and is 
hidden by trees, brush, brambles, and poison ivy. A stone wall or fence 
lies about 15 feet to the west of the rock and extends in a north-south 
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direction. Great Rock rises steeply from the ground along its north, 
east, and southeast sides. It is flat on top and slopes gently downward 
toward its western end. At its highest point, the rock is about 8 feet 
above the surrounding landscape, and it is about 100 feet long. The 
bedrock surface is moss covered and patinated in some areas, smooth 
and worn by human feet; in others, it is cracked and rough in some 
spots and partially covered with leaves and grass. 


In September 2012, two rock art enthusiasts, Steve DiMarzo Jr. of Roches- 
ter, Massachusetts, and his brother visited Great Rock to relocate and photo- 
graph the two incised handprints that I described and illustrated with draw- 
ings in my book Picture Rocks (Lenik 2002:118—-119). The field conditions at 
the site were apparently quite good, particularly with respect to light on the 
surface of the rock, which enabled them to get good pictures of these two 
handprints. The handprints are incised with one hand above the other (Fig- 
ures 4.5, 4.6, 4.7, and 4.8a and b). The lower hand is larger and carved more 
deeply than the upper one. It is a naturalistic carving ofa left hand and wrist 
with open extended fingers pointing easterly. A wrist is indicated by an oval 
that suggests the hand was “cut off.” 


FIGURE 4.5. Two handprints carved on the western slope of Great Rock in 
Middleborough, Massachusetts. Top: small left hand. Bottom: larger left 


hand with partial wrist, 2012. Photo courtesy of Steve DiMarzo Jr. 


FIGURE 4.6. Incised left hand with splayed fingers and triangular- 
shaped palm on Great Rock in Middleborough, Massachusetts, 
2012. Photo courtesy of Steve DiMarzo Jr. 


FIGURE 4.7. Incised right hand with splayed fingers, prominent 
thumb, and partial wrist on Great Rock in Middleborough, 
Massachusetts, 2012. Photo courtesy of Steve DiMarzo Jr. 
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| d 
b 
FIGURE 4.8. Drawing of five handprints (a—e) 
aligned vertically on Great Rock. Size and 
relative position on the rock is approximate. 
a Drawing by Thomas Fitzpatrick. 
WL c 
; e 


At the time of my first visit to Great Rock, I speculated that this wrist fea- 
ture suggested a possible relationship to the Wampanoag chief Metacomet, 
whom the English called King Philip. In 1676, during King Philip's War 
against the English, Metacomet was located and shot in a swamp near Mount 
Hope, Rhode Island. Following his killing, the vengeful English cut off his 
head and quartered his body; the parts were hung on trees (Calloway 1997:1). 
The severed wrist could have been carved by Metacomet’s people to record 
the deed or, considering that few of Metacomet’s people were left in the area, 
by his Native American enemies to celebrate the deed. 

During their visit to the Great Rock site, the DiMarzo brothers discov- 
ered two additional carved handprints on the rock surface. One was located 
below and slightly southwest of the large handprint described above. It is 
also the image of a left hand with a wrist, thumb, and three short splayed 
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fingers; it measures about 18 cm (7 in) in maximum length and is difficult to 
see (Figure 4.8c). The second handprint is located directly above and slightly 
to the northeast of the two I previously found. It is an incised left hand por- 
trayed with splayed fingers and a somewhat triangular-shaped palm (Figures 
4.6, 4.8d). Next to this handprint is a carved “cross,” the letters “GED,” a date 
“1878,” and below these the name “Jas Callen” and “Woonsocket, R.I.” (Steve 
DiMarzo Jr., personal communication, 2012). (Records show that James Cal- 
len was born August 3, 1864, in Providence, Rhode Island, of Irish immi- 
grant parents. His race is described as white. According to the United States 
and Rhode Island censuses, he was residing in Woonsocket in 1880, 1900, 
1905, and 1910 and in Providence in 1915 and 1925. He was fourteen years 
old at the time of his visit to Great Rock; he died in 1931 [James Gage, per- 
sonal communication, 2012]). 

In October 2012, Steve DiMarzo Jr. and several other rock art enthusiasts 
returned to the Great Rock site. A member of his group discovered a fifth 
handprint at the bottom of the rock (Steve DiMarzo Jr., personal commu- 
nication, 2012). This image is of a right hand with short splayed fingers, a 
prominent thumb, and a partial wrist; it measures 18 cm (7 in) in maximum 
length (see Figures 4.7, 4.8e). 

In summary, a total of five handprints have been carved into the sur- 
face of Great Rock, four representing a left hand and one a right hand. All 
five are aligned vertically one above the other from west to east (see Figure 
4.8). The positioning of the handprints in this manner appears to be delib- 
erate and purposeful, but the reason for, or meaning of, this alignment is 
unknown. Their similar and realistic style including the splayed fingers and 
partial wrists, plus the method of carving, leads me to conclude that the five 
handprints are of Native American origin and most likely date to the His- 
toric Contact period. 

Carved or painted handprints occur in rock art sites throughout North 
America. In the Northeast, they are present at the Kejimkujik Lake petro- 
glyph site in Nova Scotia, the Peterborough petroglyph site, and several pic- 
tograph or painted sites in Ontario, Canada; at Woodbury, Vermont; at three 
sites in Middleborough, Massachusetts; in Rhode Island; in Jericho, Long 
Island, New York; and at the Minisink site in New Jersey (see Dewdney and 
Kidd 1967; Lenik 2002; Vastokas and Vastokas 1973). 

Several interpretations of the handprints at Great Rock are possible. They 
are sometimes interpreted as personal signatures or marks of ownership, as 
a sign of death, or as a mark of reverence. They may be the work of shamans 
or other individuals who attempted to communicate with the spirits in the 
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rock to derive power from it. Carving these pictures of hands created a con- 
nection between the person, the rock, and the spirits within it. The hand and 
wrist combination on the images may represent a memorial to Metacomet 
(King Philip) and marking the rock as sacred. 


WAMPANOAG ELDERS SPEAK ABOUT GREAT ROCK. 
THEY CALL IT “WAMSETTAQUT”: 


Chief Windsong (Alden Blake) of Lakeville, Massachusetts: 


This is a sacred place. It is a really special spot. 

Our religion was based on that rock. You could describe it as the equiva- 
lent of a cathedral to us. The open hand with the five fingers, it is an agree- 
ment of peace. Massasoit, better known as Yellow Feather, is said to have 
gone to the rock. 

When | was small several chiefs and medicine men came to our house (in 
Middleborough, Massachusetts) from Mashpee, on weekends, and, before 
leaving, they would go to the rock for ceremonies. The one that came the 
most was Chief Wild Horse (Clinton Haynes). Chief Wild Horse, my father, 
and my uncle Amos were the only members of our tribe who spoke our native 
language. It was an honor for a young boy like me to be taken to the Sacred 
Rock. In those days there were very few traditional people in the tribe; nearly 
all had become Christians. 

Today, there are many more traditional people. 


Lightning Foot (Clinton Wixon), Lewiston, Maine 


Great Rock was a power spot. That’s what the old people believed. There 
was one incident in 1976... that kind of backed that belief up. There were five 
or six of us who slept on that rock and it was pouring rain; it was like a hurri- 
cane coming down. None of us got wet. 

It is a power spot for rejuvenation, a place where the tribe would come to 
pray and to remember and give nature the power she needs to heal herself. 

(Megan Secatore, “Temples of Stone,” Sunday Standard Time Magazine, pp. 
10, 12, 13. Bedford, Massachusetts, October 2, 1988) 


Decorated Catlinite Tablet (Figures 4.9 and 4.10) 
A catlinite tablet containing several incised images on both sides was recov- 
ered from a surface-collected Native American site located near Southbridge, 
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Worcester County, Massachusetts. A rare find, it was recovered during con- 
struction activity associated with the excavation of a cellar hole for a house 
on the property during the 1920s or 1930s (Frey, personal communication, 
2015). This artifact measures 12 cm (4 34 in) in length, 7.7 cm (3 in) in width, 
and 7 mm (%4 in) in thickness. Catlinite, the material, is not found in the 
Southbridge, Massachusetts, area. Catlinite is a reddish fine-grained stone 
that is easily worked and was highly prized by Native American people for 
making smoking pipes and ornaments. This tablet was most likely a trade 
item acquired from its source in Minnesota and was engraved with the use 
of metal tools such as a small knife blade or similar sharp tool. 

The obverse side of the tablet (Figure 4.9) contains four distinct images. 
In the center of the stone is a zoomorphic figure most likely representing an 
elk. Antlers are indicated extending backward from the animal’s head. Within 
the body of the elk is a small oval with a line extending up to the head. Rock 
art researchers refer to this feature as a heart line, lifeline, or breath of the 
animal’s life (see Swauger 1974). Similar depictions of animals with heart 
lines have been found on petroglyph sites in New Mexico, Montana, Utah, 
Minnesota, West Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania (see Grant 1967; Mallery 
1893; Swauger 1974; Young 1988). Among the Ojibwe of northern Michigan 
and Minnesota, drawings of animals with heart lines were used in hunting 
medicine ceremonies and songs (Rajnovich 1994:115-116). Under the elk’s 
stomach and adjacent to its rear legs are two symbols that might represent 
the animal’s two glands or testicles. At the top of the tablet are four pairs 
of outward-curving lines, among which are seven or eight short horizontal 
lines. Below these paired curving lines is a straight line apparently drawn 
with the use of a straight edge of some kind. Below this straight line are two 
parallel wavy lines. At the bottom of the tablet is a semicircle with four tri- 
angles extending upward from its line; within the semicircle is an unidenti- 
fied figure. The overall surface of the stone is smooth, but the bottom of the 
tablet is broken. 

The reverse side of the tablet also contains several images (Figure 4.10). 
At the upper end of the tablet are ten triangles, each with interior diagonal 
lines apparently placed on a presumed ground line. These triangles may rep- 
resent wigwams, lodges, or perhaps mountains. Similar images appear on 
a stone plummet recovered from the Goddard site in Maine and on a stone 
pendant found on the Penobscot Indian reservation in Old Town, Maine 
(Lenik 2002:74, 75). Below the triangle motif are three four-petal floral 
designs with each petal incised with short lines. At the bottom of the tablet 
are two more four-petal floral designs with each petal having an incised line 
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FIGURE 4.9. Decorated catlinite tablet, obverse side, found in 
Southbridge, Massachusetts, 2015. Photo courtesy of Paul Frey, 
acquired from the Harry Schoff/Newton Farwell (1933) collection. 


along its length. Research indicates that floral designs were introduced into 
Algonkian art styles by Europeans beginning around 1640. Interestingly, the 
four-petaled floral design was reportedly most frequently used by the Ojibwe 
Indians in the Lake Superior area, with such images of flowers predominat- 
ing from 1812 to 1850 (Coleman 1947:7; Phillips 1998:155). In the middle of 
the reverse side (see Figure 4.10) is another straight incised line also carved 
with the assistance of a straight edge. Above this line are two parallel wavy 
lines, while below the line is one curvilinear line with short horizontal lines 
above and below it. These wavy lines may represent a river or flowing water. 

Several artifacts fashioned from catlinite have been recovered from proto- 
historic and Historic Contact period sites in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic 
woodlands. Charles Conrad Abbott found a highly unusual catlinite disc pipe 
among other artifacts related to the European-made trade goods and precon- 
tact stone tools during his 1891-1894 excavations of a seventeenth-century 
Dutch trader’s house site on Burlington Island located in the Delaware River 
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FIGURE 4.10. Decorated catlinite tablet, reverse side, found in 
Southbridge, Massachusetts, 2015. Photo courtesy of Paul Frey, 
acquired from the Harry Schoff/Newton Farwell (1933) collection. 


between Burlington City, New Jersey, and Bristol, Pennsylvania. This pipe 
consists of a flared bowl carved on a prow-like rectangular base that tapers 
sharply to a point at one end to form the notch (Dillian et al. 2014:57-Go; 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology online catalog; Veit and 
Bellow 1999:108). Similar pipes have reportedly been found on late seven- 
teenth- and early eighteenth-century Seneca/Iroquois sites in western New 
York (Kirk 200354). 

The reddish color of catlinite would have been attractive to northeast- 
ern Woodland Native Americans who viewed the color red as potent, repre- 
senting the blood of life. Hamell (Hamell 19 83:7; 1986-1987:75; 1992:456) 
noted that material substances such as catlinite, native copper, and red ocher 
“when ritually consecrated . . . are the insurance and assurance of physical, 
spiritual and social well-being.” The Massachusetts tablet was probably dec- 
orated by a local Native American in the eighteenth century. 


Finding Rock Art 


Considerations in Identifying Indigenous Rock Art 


In 1973, I discovered my first petroglyph in Parsippany, New Jersey. There, 
carved on a large boulder located in front of a rockshelter, were the figures of 
a four-legged animal and two abstract symbols. This discovery initiated a life- 
long quest to find, describe, discuss, and think about northeastern and mid- 
Atlantic Native American rock art, the engravings and paintings, that could 
yield vital insights into Native American beliefs and lifeways. I have ended 
a number of my discussions of sites and images in this volume with some- 
what tentative comments on what I think is their significance or purpose or 
the circumstances in which they were created. Although I do not have all 
the answers, I have years of experience, an eye for the authentic, a sense of 
potential places, a library of earlier comments and sightings, the voices of 
Native Americans who have talked and written about rock art, and my meth- 
ods of investigating and evaluating what comes my way. In this chapter I 
give a sense of how I approach investigating rock art. This is more of a tale 
of how I have learned what I could about these human marks, these images 
from another time and another culture. 

Native American rock art in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic is not that 
easy to find. There are, of course, large sites such as Bellows Falls and Digh- 
ton Rock and the images at Machias, Maine, where new glyphs are uncov- 
ered as the landscapes change. Other sites and images, however, are not in 
plain sight. I begin by looking for early recordings and written histories, arti- 
cles about odd images, strange rocks, collections of curiosities, and tales of 
Native American lore. I speak to people who have seen or heard of sites. The 
more books I write, the more people contact me with sightings, stories, and, 
sometimes rocks, drawings, and photographs in hand. See the appendix for 
a list of sites that have been reported in the past, but that now no one knows 
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where they are. I am still looking for them so that I can begin to document 
them and learn from them. 


How Do You Know a Glyph Is a “Real” Petroglyph, Created by 
Native Americans? 


Once I learn about a possible petroglyph site or an artifact with an image on 
it, 1 consider many things. I begin by learning everything I can about it. My 
goal is to determine if it is Native American in origin. First question: Is it 
really a human mark? Imagine you go for a hike and notice a figure or a pat- 
tern on a rock surface. Is it really an image or is it like seeing an elephant in 
the cloud shapes? Is it just a combination of cracks and folds in the rock that 
looks like something? Next question, if you decide it is human made, how 
do you know who made it? 


Initial Considerations 


The Native Americans of the Northeast and mid-Atlantic of the past are 
known to us primarily through reports and descriptions of their lifeways 
written by European explorers, clergy, and settlers (Brereton 1968 [1602]; 
Champlain 1907; Danckaerts and Sluyter 1867; Heckewelder 1819; Lafitau 
1977 [1724]; Smith 1612; Van der Donk 1968 [1653]; Williams 1936 [1643]) 
and through archaeological evidence. When the first European explorers and 
settlers arrived on the coast of northeastern North America in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, they were met by speakers of the Algonquian 
language who occupied an area extending along the east coast and adjacent 
inland regions from the eastern maritime provinces of Canada to North Car- 
olina. These Algonquian speakers surrounded Iroquoian speakers who lived 
along the upper Saint Lawrence River Valley around Lake Ontario and east- 
ern Lake Erie, and in central New York including the Mohawk and northern 
Susquehanna River Valleys. 

These cultures are also known to us through their descendants and through 
ethnographical data collected about them and their beliefs over the centuries. 
As Native American groups in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic reclaim their 
cultural heritage, they are speaking out about what they have learned, what 
they remember, and how they now understand what the elders have told 
them and what the ethnologists have described. I have taken time to speak 
with, read, and listen to today’s elders that I may better recognize the innate 
qualities of true indigenous rock art. 

Rock art images connect us directly to the beliefs and culture of these 
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peoples who lived in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic in the past. Serious 
and systematic rock art research requires us to integrate environmental, cul- 
tural, and field data. Petroglyphs and pictographs must not be viewed as an 
isolated collection of pictures or design motifs. Current research methods 
attempt to understand and interpret field data from multiple points of view, 
including the position of images on a site, the physical and psychological 
character of a site, the geographic relationship to the regional environmen- 
tal setting, and the relationship of the site to archaeologically or ethnograph- 
ically known cultures, that is, Algonkian or Iroquois. 

During my many years of rock art research and field investigations in the 
Northeast and mid-Atlantic regions, I found numerous human-made fig- 
ures, images, or symbols carved into nonportable and portable stone that 
clearly were not of Native American origin. They did not represent the cul- 
ture of people who lived in the area. The newness of the carvings was appar- 
ent, the context was questionable, and often local information indicated they 
were produced by Euro-Americans. Here is a cautionary tale (Lenik 2011). 


Hawk Rock Petroglyph (Figure 5.1) 

Hawk Rock is a twenty-five-foot-high glacial boulder located in the town of 
Kent, Putnam County, New York. It stands prominently within a forested 
area on the west side of Horse Pound Brook south of Whangtown Road. Its 
likeness to a perched hawk, when viewed in profile, is immediately appar- 
ent. This name is most likely twentieth century in origin, since it does not 
appear on an 1867 map of Kent by F. W. Beers on which another rock— 
Horse Pound Hill and Rock—is noted. 

Three designs are carved into the vertical north face of Hawk Rock. They 
are interpreted as a turtle, a beaver, and a bird. The turtle figure is 30.5 cm 
(12 in) in length from head to tail, and its body is 14.6 cm (5 34 in) in width. 
The figure of the beaver is 15.3 cm (6 in) in length and 8 cm (3 % in) in width. 
The bird is 30.5 cm (12 in) in length from its beak to its tail. A scale draw- 
ing of the figures in their exact positions on the rock is shown in Figure 5.1. 

I examined this petroglyph during a cultural resource investigation of the 
Fieldbrook Subdivision Property on which it was located. All three figures 
were clearly produced with metal tools. Evidence of manufacture using metal 
tools does not rule out Native American origin as metal tools were traded 
to Native Americans in the Historic Contact period. The turtle is the most 
prominent design, and circular punch marks were visible in the grooves 
that form its shape or outline. There were also six punch marks or depres- 
sions in a straight line across the back of the turtle. Several punch-mark 
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Kent, New York. Drawing by Thomas Fitzpatrick, 1987. 


holes were also visible in the grooved outline of the bird and beaver. In gen- 
eral, the grooves were 3 mm to 4 mm in width and 2 mm to 4 mm in depth. 
The turtle and bird figures were cut into the hard granite surface with some 
care, while the beaver was created somewhat crudely and as a result is less 
distinct. 

Oral accounts recorded local knowledge of these carvings in the 1940s, 
when Myron Thompkins of Horse Pound Road recalled seeing the designs. 
Nick Shoumatoff, then curator of the Trailside Museum, Ward Pound Ridge 
Reservation, Cross River, New York, photographed and recorded the petro- 
glyphs in 1971. He referred to the site as the “Needle” petroglyph and indi- 
cated that the area had been a Boy Scout camp. Shoumatoff concluded that 
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these carvings were twentieth century in origin and not associated with the 
evidence of indigenous occupation recovered from a rockshelter located just 
north of Hawk Rock. 

Colleague Tom Fitzpatrick and I concurred with Shoumatoff’s conclu- 
sion. Physical evidence argued against antiquity; the designs were cut with 
metal tools, and marks lacked evidence of weathering and patination. Land 
use history indicated twentieth-century activity at the site, including visits to 
the area by Boy Scouts, an organization given to recreating “Indian” activi- 
ties, suggesting an explanation for the presence of the designs. 

In 1988, Carol Reich, formerly of Kent, contacted me about the Hawk 
Rock petroglyph, reporting that her grandfather, General Leonard Smith, 
bought the adjoining property in 1906. She recalled seeing the carvings at 
least as early as the 1930s. This information renewed my interest in the ori- 
gins of the petroglyph. 

Nancy Gibbs and I visited the Putnam County, New York, Hall of Records 
to read property deeds that might refer to Hawk Rock and its carved figures. 
Horse Pound Brook, just east of Hawk Rock, had been used as a property 
boundary since colonial days. However, we found no mention of the rock and 
the carvings in applicable deeds. We next contacted Putnam County histo- 
rian Sallie Sypher, who had no additional knowledge of the site. She referred 
us to two people who were able to settle the question of the petroglyph’s ori- 
gin once and for all. 

Richard Muscarella, Kent Town historian, wrote to us to state that he 
knew some old gentlemen, brothers, who resided on Horse Pound Road and 
had in their possession a photograph that showed a cabin located about 50 
yards from Hawk Rock. According to Muscarella, the brothers related that as 
young men they had climbed a tree that had fallen against the rock and had 
carved their initials on it. They were reticent when questioned about the ani- 
mal carvings, but a friend of theirs claimed to have carved these. 

More details came to light in a letter from Betty M. Light Behr, also of 
Horse Pound Road. Light Behr was born and raised near the petroglyph 
site. Her father, Frank B. Light, also native to the area, was a naturalist and 
photographer, and Light Behr often accompanied him on hikes through the 
region. One of the early families in Kent was the Hunt family, who were 
related to Light Behr. Three Hunt brothers—Leroy, Harry, and Gilmore—all 
then in their seventies and eighties, were still living on Horse Pound Road 
in 1990. In 1988, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hunt were invited to reminisce at a 
meeting of the Kent Historical Society. When Harry Hunt was asked what he 
knew about the Hawk Rock petroglyph, he related that he and his brothers 
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and some school pals created the carvings. They placed the origin of the carv- 
ings in the late 1920s. 

Light Behr also recalled that between 1940 and 1966 “Colonel” Leonard 
Smith permitted use of his land near Hawk Rock by the Order of the Arrow, 
the most highly ranked Boy Scouts, and those most involved in emulation 
of the “Indian”-like behavior. The petroglyphs may have taken on their rep- 
utation as being of Native American origin at that time. The post-World 
War I youth movements from which the Boy Scouts originated in the United 
States drew much inspiration from a romanticized view of Native Ameri- 
cans. Camping, crafts, and outdoor activities were based on “Indian” lore, 
in which the native people of the North American continent were accorded 
a respect and admiration previously lacking in the nineteenth century. The 
Book of Woodcraft by Ernest Thompson Seton, founder and chief of the Wood- 
craft Indians, contains “Indian” signs and designs for the use of young camp- 
ers. Twentieth-century children played “Indian” in the woods, reliving the 
tales and crafts of the noble savage, and sometimes leaving artifacts, such 
as the Hawk Rock petroglyph, which are often mistaken for the real thing. 

We published a report of our findings (Lenik, Fitzpatrick, and Gibbs 1993), 
realizing that as years went by the Hawk Rock petroglyph would weather and 
develop a patina of age, which it lacked at the time of our study. Against 
that day, when it is newly discovered again and reported to be a real Native 
American carving, we documented the story of its origin, noting that it is a 
twentieth-century tale that has its own charm and appeal. 

In 1997, our fear that the petroglyph would be discovered and interpreted 
as Native American came to pass. In his article discussing a petroglyph 
found near Brookfield, Connecticut, published in the NEARA, the journal 
of the New England Antiquities Research Association, author Iron Thunder- 
horse illustrated and interpreted the Hawk Rock petroglyphs as Native Amer- 
ican, with the images representing a bird, turtle, and “dawn star motif.” In 
a letter to the editors of NEARA, I responded to the Iron Thunderhorse 
report and again stated that the figures were carved by local people in the late 
1920s ina recreational context. This story emphasizes the effort and level of 
research it can take to determine whether a rock art site can be attributed to 
the indigenous people. 

Other stories of misinterpretation of Native American rock art include 
those characterized as “inscriptions.” Some researchers see abstract petro- 
glyphs as ogham or runic writing and report them to be the work of Iberi- 
ans, Phoenicians, Norsemen, Romans, Celts, and others (see, for example, 
Dexter and Martin 1995; Fell 1976, 1980; Strandwold 1948). These claims 
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have been generally rejected by mainstream scholars as speculative, inac- 
curate, or lacking evidence. I leave such interpretations and speculations 
to others. 

Another type of false identification deals with what I call “nature facts.” 
Natural formations appear on the land—in the mountains, ridgetops, cliff 
faces, bedrock outcrops, pebbles, and boulder fields—evoking such images 
as human profiles or animals, including serpents. Many are viewed as mys- 
terious or magical and were often noted on historical maps or mentioned in 
local histories, legends, or fantastic accounts. These include balanced rocks, 
perched rocks, and even aural anomalies such as mysterious noises ema- 
nating from caves or rock crevices. These natural wonders attract the curi- 
ous to this day and are often interpreted as being human made. They are 
not—they are natural rock features or occurrences. We do wonder, however, 
if they also attracted attention among earlier inhabitants of the region. Prov- 
ing such attention would require evidence of indigenous presence and activ- 
ities in the area. 


Understanding How Petroglyphs and Pictographs Were Made 


The investigation of the origin of a rock art image requires understanding 
how the images were made. Analysis of petroglyphs and pictographs begins 
with a consideration of their location, the medium on which they were made, 
that is, type of rock surface, and the tools used in their creation. Most non- 
portable petroglyphs in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic occur on ledges, rock 
outcrops, and large boulders. Rock in the Northeast is predominantly hard 
granite and dense igneous basalt. Sedimentary sandstones, shales, and lime- 
stones are present, but the landscape is strewn with the rocky cores of old 
mountains ground down by time and glaciers. Carving petroglyphs in this 
region is a physical challenge. 

Decorated stone artifacts such as pendants, gorgets, stone pipes, and tools 
containing carved designs or sculpted into shapes resembling humans, ani- 
mals, or other figures in the natural world have been recovered from numer- 
ous archaeological sites in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic. Such portable 
objects were made from a variety of soft and hard materials, such as siltstone, 
sandstone, slate, shale, steatite (soapstone), granite, and common pebbles 
and cobbles. Most portable petroglyphs are found in well-known and docu- 
mented archaeological sites. They have been recovered from various archae- 
ological contexts including human burials, pits, house floors, and other fea- 
tures often in association with other items of material culture. Unfortunately, 
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many of the reported portable petroglyphs are surface finds that provide little 
provenience and contextual data. 

Petroglyphs in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic were produced on rock 
surfaces in several ways. Prominent among the methods used was pecking, 
also referred to as “dinting.” Pecking a glyph was accomplished by striking 
the rock surface with a sharp-pointed piece of rock, a direct percussion tech- 
nique with the tool in effect serving as a hand pick. However, an indirect per- 
cussion technique may have been used as well. With this method, a stone 
pick or chisel held against the rock surface would be struck with a stone 
hammer, giving the artist-carver more control and precision. 

Incising and scratching the rock surface was also a common method of 
placing images on rock. With this technique, lines of varying depth and 
width were cut using a sharp object such as a stone flake or, later, a metal tool 
acquired from Europeans during the Historic Contact period, circa AD 1500- 
1800. Occasionally, on softer rocks, images were gouged out or excised. This 
could have been done using a stone hammer and chisel, or again, metal tools 
following contact with Europeans. 

Abrading a stone surface in combination with pecking was sometimes 
used to produce a figure on stone. The design was first pecked into the rock, 
then rubbed or scraped with a hard stone to smooth the surface within the 
glyph. Where this combination technique was employed, there should be 
visible evidence of both pecking and rubbing on the rock. However, care- 
ful abrading by the artist-creator could, of course, remove all previous peck 
marks, or the abrading technique could have been used by itself. 

Pictographs, or painted figures, were produced on rock surfaces in sev- 
eral ways. The most common pigments used were red, black, and white. The 
simplest method used by indigenous people was to apply the paint with their 
fingers or hands. Sometimes brushes made from plant fibers or animal hair 
were used. One technique, yet to be found in use in the Northeast and mid- 
Atlantic, is producing figures by spraying a mouthful of pigment through a 
tube onto the rock. Indigenous artists sometimes used solid pieces of pig- 
ment like red ocher or charcoal to draw the images. 


Factors to Consider in Determining Whether a Glyph Is a “Real” 
Native American Petroglyph 


The following is a list reflecting the mental checklist I work my way through 
when considering whether an image is Native American, plus some key 
information to keep in mind: 
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1. First, the physical and spiritual character of the petroglyph site or 
the portable image discovery site should be assessed. An intimate 
knowledge of the environment, ecology, and geography was imper- 
ative to survival for Native American people. A sense of place was 
extremely important in the lifeways of the people. Their spiritual 
beliefs were intimately linked with natural landscape features. Nat- 
ural features had a direct relationship to cosmology and mythology. 


2. Was the image pecked, dinted, or incised? Pecking, as discussed ear- 
lier, was the most common method employed. Incised lines of vary- 
ing depth and width suggest a sharp stone flake was used. 


3. Patination: When a glyph is pecked or incised into rock, the orig- 
inal coating (patina) on the surface, the product of weathering, is 
removed, and the design stands out in contrast to the weathered 
rock surface. The current amount of patination on the image can 
be used as a rough indication of age. Older petroglyph figures will 
show more patination than newer ones. Some work has been done 
using lichen growing on rock and becoming patinated; sometimes 
this organic material can be dated using cation-ratio dating. 


4. Where are the images placed? Most nonportable petroglyphs were 
created in plain view. This suggests that such open or visible rock 
surfaces served very much as billboards do today, that is, to convey 
messages. 


5. In some instances, nonportable petroglyphs were created in places 
where they were not intended to be seen by everyone. Such sites 
may have been made and used secretly to protect knowledge, to 
teach, to establish the site as a sacred place, or to contact and gain 
access to the spiritual power and energy inherent in the site. 


6. Do the petroglyphs reflect the artistic style and lifeways of the groups 
that inhabited the area in which they occur? Research the culture his- 
tory of the region. Tipis were not drawn by people living in longhouses. 


7. Artistic styles provide a basis for identifying a cultural tradition and 
assigning an image to a particular time. 


8. Artifacts such as pipes, pendants, tools, and such, made from stone, 
bone, and pottery recovered from archaeological sites may contain 
design elements, motifs, or images that are found on nonportable 
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petroglyph sites and panels. Dated portable art objects may con- 
tain the same artistic tradition as those found on a boulder, ledge, 
or rock outcrop. 


g. Pictographs or rock paintings: Were the images painted with brushes, 
fingers, applied by hand, or was the paint blown on the surface of 
the rock? Was the pigment used red ocher (hematite), an iron oxide, 
charcoal, or something else like modern paint? Documented red 
ocher pictographs in the Northeast woodland are extremely rare 
because they are fragile and may have been destroyed by the ele- 
ments over time. 


to. All too often, rock art enthusiasts report the discovery of images on 
a nonportable rock that they think look like humans, human heads, 
animals, grooves, or rectilinear patterns. Examine such phenom- 
ena carefully: Is there any evidence of human workmanship or alter- 
ation on the stone? Frequently, these features are natural rock shapes 
or have been created by erosion, differential weathering of the rock 
surface, or accidental scarring or breakage. Make sure you are not 
seeing images in a natural rock surface as you might see images in 
the clouds. 


The Challenge and Interpretation of Abstract 
and Geometric Images 


A rock art researcher finds abstract and geometric images the most challeng- 
ing to address in terms of authenticity. The challenge begins with determin- 
ing if the image is human made as we noted in point 10 above. If it is human 
made, how do you know it is an indigenous image? An image that appears 
abstract to the twenty-first-century researcher may depict an object com- 
mon to the maker of the image. Are there abstract patterns common to all 
human experience? 

In 1988, David Lewis-Williams and Thomas Dowson (1988) developed 
a new analytical method in the study of geometric and abstract rock art 
images. This analytical tool, referred to as “a neuropsychological model,” 
attempts to determine whether certain petroglyph and pictograph images are 
the result of hallucinations or visions experienced by an individual during an 
altered state of consciousness. An altered state of consciousness (ASC) can 
be produced in an individual in several ways, such as ingesting hallucino- 
genic plants, drumming, hunger, pain, dancing or repetitive pounding until 
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exhaustion, sleep deprivation, and other means. During an ASC the human 
eye generates internally a series of geometric shapes referred to as entop- 
tics. These geometric or entoptic shapes commonly appear as mental images 
of the first phase of a trance state. The most common components of the 
first phase of the neuropsychological model includes such images as grids 
or crosshatched lines, dots or cupules, concentric circles and spirals, zigzag 
lines, parallel lines, half circles, and filigrees or meandering lines (Figure 
5.2). Once perceived, the entoptic images may be interpreted and integrated 
with culturally familiar images or representational images. Many of these 
images appear on nonportable petroglyph sites and on portable artifacts 
found in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic regions, which raises the question 
whether shamans or other vision seekers produced these entoptic visions at 
these sites and on artifacts. After coming out of a trance, did the shamans 
artistically create their visions on rock surfaces? 

In other rock art books and papers, I recorded several nonportable petro- 
glyph sites and portable artifacts that appeared to have geometric or entop- 
tic images like those described by Lewis-Williams (2002) and illustrated in 
Figure 5.2. Each of the seven geometric-entoptic images is listed separately 
below, with a description of where they were found, their number, and dis- 
cussion of whether they are the result of entoptic visions. When I encounter 
what I understand to be a human-made abstract or geometric rock art image, 
this knowledge of other, similar images helps me determine its Native Amer- 
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ican authenticity. 


FIGURE 5.2. Seven most common entoptic images perceived during the first 
phase of altered state of consciousness, Lewis-Williams and Dowson (1988) 
neuropsychological model. Drawing by Thomas Fitzpatrick after Whitley 2005. 
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Dots, Pits, or Cupules 


Dots, pits, or cupules are the most common types of geometric images occut- 
ring on nonportable petroglyph sites and portable artifacts recovered from 
archaeological sites in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic. Cup marks occur in 
various configurations such as rows, clusters, circular patterns, or simply 
randomly scattered over the rock. Thirteen nonportable petroglyph sites in 
these regions contain abundant evidence of cup marks. Such images may 
have been seen by shamans during an altered state of consciousness associ- 
ated with a vision quest (Lenik 2002, 2009, 2016). 

Cup marks were present on a variety of artifacts found on sites in the 
Northeast and mid-Atlantic. Here are a few examples. An atlatl found in Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, contains over 950 pits. A sandstone disk referred to as a 
“moonstone” or “calendar stone” has twelve pits in a circular pattern around 
two concentric circles and three half circles. The reverse side of this disk also 
has twelve pits in a circular pattern around a circle incised into eight pie- 
shaped segments. A pendant from Norwich, Connecticut, has dots forming 
seven contiguous triangles along both lateral sides of the stone (see Lenik 
2002). A stone pendant, also characterized as a calendar stone, was recovered 
from a farm field in Otego, New York, and has thirteen pits evenly spaced in a 
circular pattern around a circle with three half circles inside the circle. These 
examples appear to be entoptic images incised on these artifacts. 

Other examples include three artifacts recovered from sites in the Upper 
Delaware Valley of New Jersey including a stone knife with four cupules 
along with other images, a river pebble with eleven tiny pits, and the Jen- 
nings petroglyph, a large stone block with nine cup marks among several 
anthropomorphic, bird, and animal forms. 

Pendants recovered from sites in Milford, Connecticut, and Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and pebbles from Franklin, New Hampshire, and Oak Ridge, 
New Jersey, also contain a small number of pits or cup marks (Lenik 2002, 
2009, 2016). The presence of cup marks on these artifacts may not be of 
entoptic origin but may be merely decorative elements. 


Grids and Crosshatches 


Grids and crosshatches such as those illustrated by Lewis-Williams are not 
present on the nonportable petroglyph sites I have documented in previous 
rock art books (Lenik 2002, 2009). They do appear, however, on various arti- 
facts recovered from archaeological sites in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic. 
In Canada, crosshatches appear on incised pebbles found at Holts Point, 
Bocabec, New Brunswick, and on decorated slate points recovered from the 
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Cow Point site located in the Saint John River drainage of New Brunswick 
(Lenik 2002:35-37, 40). 

Archaeological excavations at the Goddard site located on Blue Hill Bay, 
Brooklin, Maine, produced a decorated pebble, 6 cm (2 12 in) long, that con- 
tained a checkerboard design of six squares or boxes, three over three. A 
comparable example, a cobble with an incised patterned design, was recov- 
ered from a site in Norwood, Massachusetts. The design on this cobble con- 
sists of a grid pattern of nine squares, three over three, on the obverse side 
of the stone. The reverse side of the cobble has three incised short parallel 
lines that are crossed by one slanting line (Lenik 2016). A sandstone slab, 
27 cm (11 in) in length with a grid-like design, was found on Spanish Hill, 
South Waverly, Pennsylvania (Lenik 2009:161-162). 

An incised river pebble was found near the Delaware Water Gap that is dec- 
orated with seven triangles each with internal crosshatching on one side. The 
reverse side is extensively covered with fine-line crosshatched lines (Lenik 
2002:222). A uniquely decorated artifact, an incised tablet, was recovered 
from an Archaic period archaeological context on Machipicong Island in the 
Upper Delaware River Valley of Sussex County, New Jersey. This tablet con- 
tains three distinct designs on its obverse side: a crosshatched pattern, oblique 
crosshatched lines, and four contiguous triangles (Lenik 2009:152-153). 

Unfortunately, the meaning and origin of these design motifs is difficult 
to ascertain. However, I suggest that the three stones decorated with grid 
patterns are the work of shamans and represent entoptic images. The Dela- 
ware Water Gap pebble and Machipicong Island tablet, with their extensive 
crosshatching, may also be the work of shamans who recorded their entop- 
tic visions on these artifacts. 


Parallel Lines 


Single lines and grooves are not included in my analysis of this type of entop- 
tic image. 

The Bald Friar petroglyphs, located on several small islands in the lower 
Susquehanna River of Maryland, are no longer visible; the site was sub- 
merged under a lake created by the construction of the Conowingo Dam 
in the 1920s. One rock outcrop in the river contained three groups of par- 
allel lines, two groups of four lines each and one with five lines (see Lenik 
2009:53). Other abstract images were also present on this rock outcrop, but 
they do not appear to be entoptic forms. 

Several artifacts containing parallel lines have been recovered from archae- 
ological sites in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic. These include pendants, an 
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amulet, a plummet, two semilunar knives, a sculpted effigy face, and a flat 
stone slab. They were found on sites located in Ellsworth, Maine; Barnsta- 
ble and Sudbury, Massachusetts; West Ferry, Rhode Island; Kingston and 
Elmira, New York; southern New Jersey; and York County, Pennsylvania. All 
these artifacts contain other abstract and figurative images as well as paral- 
lel lines. Therefore, I conclude that these parallel lines are simply decorative 
elements on the artifacts and not entoptic images. 


Zigzag Lines 

“The zigzag motif is one of the oldest figures known in North America” 
(Loendorf et al. 2016:107). Painted zigzag motifs, dating to 1540 to 1230 BC, 
were reported at the Ruby site located in southeastern New Mexico (Loen- 
dorf et al. 2016:107-113). Loendorf (Loendorf et al. 2016:112) also reports that 
a Bison antiquus skull with a painted zigzag on its forehead was recovered 
from the Cooper site in the Oklahoma Panhandle, a site that is 10,000 years 
old, and an incised zigzag has been found “under Archaic-age petroglyphs 
in Colorado.” These data, along with those found in the Northeast and mid- 
Atlantic regions, suggest that the zigzag motif is an ancient one that contin- 
ued to be made into historic times. 

Four nonportable petroglyph sites in the Northeast region have zigzag 
lines among a diverse array of other images. For example, the Grand Lake 
Stream petroglyph site in Maine contains one zigzag line among other images 
(Lenik 2002:59, 61). According to archaeologist Mark Hedden (1989:21-29) 
these petroglyph designs date to the mid-nineteenth century and were carved 
by traditional Passamaquoddy shamans, and they represent traditional sha- 
manistic motifs. 

Mark Rock is located within a sheltered cove on the west side of Narragan- 
sett Bay in the Town of Warwick, Rhode Island. Mark Rock is actually several 
irregular contiguous ledges along the shore of the cove that contain numer- 
ous pecked images such as anthropomorphic figures, a sun symbol, con- 
nected circles with an interior pit, spiral-like designs, a flower-like element, 
a vulva, names, dates, initials, and two zigzag glyphs. Previously, I concluded 
that the two zigzag glyphs were the oldest at the site because they occur near 
and perpendicular to the water’s edge, and that they represented snakes or 
serpents (Lenik 2010:26). 

Zigzag lines also occur on Walnut Island in the Susquehanna River in 
Pennsylvania among other abstract forms. Finally, there is a three-foot-long 
zigzag line on a rock fragment salvaged from the Bald Friar petroglyph site in 
the Susquehanna River in Maryland (Lenik 2009:62, Figure 34). Previously, 
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I suggested that shamans produced the designs on Walnut Island and that 
many of them represent entoptic images perceived in visions and halluci- 
nations during altered states of consciousness. They were likely carved by 
Algonquian speakers to enhance their efficacy at some time during the Late 
Woodland (Ceramic) period of Native American culture history, circa AD 
900 to AD 1500 (Lenik 2009:86-87). 

Artifacts containing zigzag lines are few. I reported the presence of zigzag 
lines on slate points recovered from the Cow Point site in New Brunswick, 
Canada; a stone pestle from Franklin, Massachusetts; a semilunar knife from 
New Jersey; and a pendant from Spanish Hill, South Waverly, Pennsylvania 
(Lenik 2002, 2009, 2016). 

While some of the zigzag glyphs may represent entoptic images, other 
interpretations of such lines are possible, such as natural features including 
mountains, flowing water, lightning, and snakes or serpents. 


Concentric Circles and Spirals 


The Mark Rock petroglyph site on Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island, has one 
spiral-like image. All these concentric circles and spiral motifs are found 
among other abstract and figurative designs. Eight circles have been re- 
corded on two small rock outcrops in the Susquehanna River at Safe Harbor, 
Pennsylvania (Nevin 2004:250). At least eight concentric circles are present 
on the rocks in the Susquehanna River at the Bald Friar petroglyph site in 
Maryland, and one has been documented on Cresswell Rock. Spiral motifs 
are also present on Walnut Island and Cresswell Rock in the Susquehanna 
River in Pennsylvania. 

Concentric circles are rarely found on portable artifacts. Several pebbles 
recovered from the Holt’s Point site in New Brunswick, Canada, contain 
concentric circles (Lenik 2002:36, Figure 19; 160-161). The Spruce Swamp 
Paintstone, recovered from a site in Norwalk, Connecticut, has four con- 
centric circles. 

Spirals may represent supernatural power associated with mythical under- 
water serpents or creatures. I suggest that they, together with other abstract 
symbols, were perceived during a shaman’s or other vision seeker’s trance 
and later carved on the rocks. They were likely produced circa AD 900 to AD 
1500 during the Late Woodland period (Lenik 2009:87). 


Half Circles 


The crescents or half circles and cup marks are probably entoptic phenom- 
ena created by a shaman following a visionary experience or trance (Lenik 
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2002:105). Deeply carved half circles are present at the Evans Farm petro- 
glyph site in Guilford, Vermont. I previously identified these images as cres- 
cent moons. The crescent moons and odd-shaped holes or cup marks sur- 
rounding a carved effigy face appear to be of some antiquity. A pebble 
recovered from the Odell Park prehistoric campsite located along the Win- 
nipesaukee River in Franklin, New Hampshire, has one image character- 
ized as a crescent moon (Lenik 2009:161). Half circles also are present on 
the Spruce Swamp Paintstone found in Connecticut. A moonstone and pen- 
dant recovered from Afton and Otego, New York, have three half circles or 
crescent moons 


Filigrees or Meandering Lines 


Filigrees or meandering lines such as the one described and illustrated in 
Lewis-Williams’s first phase of entoptic images in his neuropsychological 
model (see Figure 5.2) have not been found on nonportable sites or portable 
artifacts in the Northeast and mid-Atlantic. 

In summary, the meaning and origin of geometric images such as those 
described are difficult to ascertain. Some geometric images such as the clus- 
ters of cup marks, zigzag lines, spirals, and half circles carved on nonport- 
able petroglyph sites, several of which appear with other entoptic-type images, 
were likely produced by shamans or other vision seekers following a trance 
state or altered state of consciousness. Other geometric images may not rep- 
resent entoptics but may depict items of material culture, landscape features, 
tally marks, or celestial imagery or function as memory aids. It is unlikely 
that we may ever know what the shamans or other individuals had in mind 
when they created these glyphs. 


Thoughts on Native American Rock Art 


Nonportable Rock Art 


The images and symbols carved into rock surfaces are clearly communi- 
cative. They are human marks on a landscape. There is meaning in these 
images that were created at different times and by different individuals with 
different cultural backgrounds. Our study of the visual imagery and symbol- 
ism depicted on nonportable and portable rock in the Northeast and mid- 
Atlantic raises this fundamental question: What does the rock art mean? 
The answer is nearly always complicated. Interpretation of these ancient 
images has proved to be difficult, if not impossible, and at times contro- 
versial; for example, were the images made by Native Americans or Euro- 
Americans (see Lenik 2011). Nevertheless, interpretation is extremely impor- 
tant in the study of rock art because the images illustrated in this book 
represent an expressive and symbolic system of communication. Interpre- 
tation gives us an opportunity to recover the ideological and spiritual con- 
tent of the culture. 

A careful study of the images and the landscapes in which they occur 
revealed clues to the nature and meaning of the glyphs. A study of the land- 
scape was essential in contextualizing the images. The petroglyphs pre- 
sented in this book were organized according to where they were carved, 
that is, along the ocean and bays, rivers and streams, lakeside, and obscure 
inland sites. It became clear that the landscape was invested with meaning 
and values that influenced the selection of a site in which to carve images. A 
particularly outstanding example of such a site is the Standing Stone, a huge 
monolith in the Susquehanna River. 

Natural landscape features, which may have a spiritual or mythological 
character or meaning, were on occasion enhanced to represent an animal or 
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other figure. At the Bear Rock petroglyph site in New York, a large boulder 
on a hilltop contains a carved bear-like figure. In a deliberate use of the shape 
of the boulder, the artist used the natural contours to form the neck and 
upper back of the bear. The bear figured prominently in the economic, social, 
and spiritual life of Algonkian tribes of the Northeast (Lenik 2002:171-175). 

Algonkian myths and legends describe Nanabozhu, Gluskap, Odzihozo, 
and Maushop as giant human-like beings who had the ability to shape the 
landscape. These mythical beings are represented in the region’s rock art and 
landscape features. The exploits of these spiritual beings are most frequently 
associated with water, that is, rivers, lakes, bays, and ocean. They are large 
and prominently placed petroglyph images within the context of their indi- 
vidual sites (Lenik 2014:83-98). 

Some nonportable rock art images relate to local economic activities. 
Images portraying game animals suggest they may have been made while 
hunting or as a spiritual attempt to secure good fortune in the hunt. Sev- 
eral detailed and large moose figures are present on the main ledge at Birch 
Point on Machias Bay, Maine. Moose were prominent in Algonkian life and 
legends and were hunted for their hides and large amounts of meat (Hedden 
1988:10; Nicolas 1893). Pecked images of game animals are also present at 
the Embden petroglyph site in Maine (Lenik 2001:52, 54). Petroglyphs have 
been created near game trails, stone tool quarries, or subsistence resources 
such as anadromous fish runs, the fish runs indicated by the petroglyph sites 
along the Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania discussed in this volume and 
previously published reports (see Lenik 2009:47-73). Throughout the North- 
east and mid-Atlantic, rivers and streams provided passageways by canoe 
and on foot and connected people to economic resources, other groups, and 
inland habitation areas where glyphs are known to occur. 

Rock in the Northeast is predominantly hard granite, gneiss, and dense 
igneous basalts. Sedimentary sandstones, shales, and limestones are pres- 
ent, and in many areas the landscape is covered with glacially deposited boul- 
ders, some of which provided inviting surfaces for carving images. Most of 
the nonportable petroglyph sites in the Northeast contain multiple images. 
Where creating images was especially difficult, carvers may have moved on 
to less challenging surfaces after struggling with one glyph. The pecked 
cross near Roque Bluffs, Maine, is an example. Alternatively, a solitary image 
might signify importance. 

The size and placement of images on a rock surface were important con- 
siderations. Most nonportable petroglyphs appear to have been created in 
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plain view. This suggests to me that flat vertical or horizontal rock surfaces 
served as natural “billboards” that could be easily seen, and thus petro- 
glyphs were intended to be seen. Such a rock surface, because of its attrac- 
tive nature, appears to gain greater significance when subsequent images are 
added, prompting other artist-carvers to place their marks on the rock. For 
example, the Main and Outer Ledges at Birch Point on Machias Bay, Maine, 
are slightly curved horizontal rock outcrops of metamorphosed slate along 
the shore that contain numerous images, many created by shamans dating 
from at least 3,000 years ago to 380 years ago (Hedden 1996, 2004). 

Petroglyphs were also created in places not intended to be seen by every- 
one. One example of such an occurrence is the petroglyphs at Bellows Falls, 
Vermont. Here, more than forty pecked faces or heads are present on two 
rock panels located near the bottom of a steep gorge just below the Great 
Falls on the Connecticut River. Some of these faces contained horns, most 
likely depicting shamans who attempted to contact and gain access to the 
spiritual power and energy of the Great Falls with its tumbling, roaring water 
and deep potholes (Lenik 2002:87-103). 

Images recorded in stone mark a place as special. The images themselves 
carry a message to others. Knowledge is preserved, observations, visions, 
and events recorded beyond the length of an individual's lifetime. Images in 
stone speak to the future. Some scholars have suggested that rock art images 
are a form of picture writing that functioned as teaching rocks (Rajnovich 
1994; Watson 1987; Weeks 2002:47—-98, 2004:3-17). 

A growing number of rock art researchers now theorize that images carved 
or painted on cliffs, boulders, or rock outcrops depict the trance-induced super- 
natural journeys of shamans. That is, dreams and trances inspired the creation 
of symbols, signs, and spirits they had met on their trips to the supernatural. 
Among Algonkian people in the Northeast, the concepts of natural and super- 
natural were intermixed, which suggests many petroglyphs were carved by 
shamans with the ability to conjure up visions. 

Ethnographic and historical documentation and archaeological evidence 
are important elements or ways to unravel the meanings of rock art images. 
Background research must consider the culture history in which petroglyph 
sites occur. Recorded folklore, mythology, oral accounts, and traditional be- 
liefs also can provide clues to the interpretation of glyphs. Careful consider- 
ation of style, method of execution, and comparison to other rock art sites 
in the region can also offer clues to the nature and interpretation of the 
images. 
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On Portable Rock Art 


Decorated stone artifacts containing incised or pecked images, or sculpted 
into shapes resembling humans, animals, or other figures in the natural 
world have been recovered from numerous archaeological sites in the North- 
east and mid-Atlantic. Such portable objects were made from a variety of soft 
and hard materials such as siltstone, sandstone, slate, shale, steatite (soap- 
stone), granite, and common pebbles and cobbles. All these materials were 
locally available. 

Incised or carved images have been found on several types of stone arti- 
facts including pendants, gorgets, stone pipes, stone tools, sculpted human 
effigies, and maskettes and on small ordinary pebbles, cobbles, and flat palette- 
like rocks. Anthropomorphic or human forms are commonly depicted as stick 
figures; triangular, hourglass shaped, and rectangular bodies are also com- 
mon. Effigy faces, or heads, contain such details as eyes; or eyes and nose; 
or eyes, nose, and mouth. 

A variety of geometric patterns appears on artifacts such as cross-hatching, 
triangles, crosses, branching lines, ladder-like designs, and abstract patterns. 
Other types of incised images are present on portable artifacts as well. These 
include birds, turtles, snakes, fish, astronomical designs, arrows, structures, 
landforms, and others. 

Sculpted images appear on pendants, pestles, adzes, and effigy stones. 
Human, animal, bird, and fish forms are often depicted. This group of sculpted 
artifacts may simply be personal ornaments, as in the case of pendants, or 
may represent fetishes or clan symbols, or they may have served as spiritual 
or ceremonial objects whose meaning and function are now lost. From an 
artistic viewpoint, many of them are beautiful objects that reflect great care 
and effort in their creation. Exquisitely carved, they could be carried around 
by people during their daily activities. 

Determining the function of portable petroglyphs depends on careful 
analysis of the artifact, interpretation of its shape, wear patterns, and other 
factors. Based on their morphology, objects are described in archaeological 
reports as utilitarian artifacts (knives, pestles, axes, celts, projectile points, 
spear thrower weights, abraders, bola stones), personal ornaments (pendants, 
gorgets, beads), personal items (toys, pipes), or as spiritual-ceremonial items 
(human and animal effigies). However, little attention is given to the carved 
or sculpted designs on these artifacts. While such specimens may indeed rep- 
resent such ascribed functions, their identification tells us nothing about the 
spiritual beliefs or traditions inherent in the images portrayed on the stone. 
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Decorated artifacts are not plentiful and presumably were not available to 
or possessed by everyone. Were they owned by individuals or families? Do 
they represent a certain status, position, prestige, influence, responsibility, 
or wealth of their owners? Are they ritual objects used only in special situ- 
ations? Is the image on the artifact associated with shamanistic power, or 
does it confer supernatural abilities? With respect to designs placed on tools 
used in hunting or food processing, is the image an aid to success, that is, a 
form of hunting magic or a form of respect for the food source? Is the image 
thought to help in keeping sickness or evil spirits away? Whatever the func- 
tion of these decorated artifacts, they arouse our imagination and enrich our 
knowledge of Native American culture and lifeways. 

Portable petroglyphs can be dated by radiocarbon dating of organic mate- 
rial found in association with them, or stratigraphically, or by association 
with diagnostic artifacts. Dated specimens may have stylistic similarities to 
images on permanent rock art sites and thus provide valuable comparative 
data in the dating and interpretation of permanent nonportable petroglyph 
sites. Portable petroglyph images are part of the same artistic traditions as 
nonportable petroglyphs. 


Rock Art in an Indigenous Landscape 


We have used an indigenous interpretation of landscape as the lens to view 
the rock art sites and discovery sites presented in this volume. Remember 
that the indigenous concept of the universe describes four layered worlds: 
the sky, the earth, the underground, and the underwater realms. Where these 
worlds touch is the home of Manitou. 

Our four landscape themes—coastal sites, riverine sites, lakeside sites, 
and upland sites—each contain versions and pieces of the four layers of the 
world— sky, earth, underground, and underwater. Within each landscape 
each layer presents a different experience with different resources and chal- 
lenges and different places to touch the layers, to contact spirits. 

Our landscape themes might as well be called waterscape themes as each 
features a particular type of watery environment and activity. The ocean 
beats on the shoreline; rivers have directional flow and are passages between 
uplands; lakes capture water, impound it; and the uplands are closest to the 
sky, the first surfaces the rain, sky water, finds. Follow the water in these 
landscapes and you will find the places where the water gets in, places where 
seekers can slip through into another layer, thin places that open to spiri- 
tual touch. 
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The rock art summarized in this book clearly shows that the active pro- 
duction of petroglyphs flourished at very specific geographic locations where 
numerous images were carved into rock surfaces. These sites may have 
been first noticed for a variety of reasons, such as economic (e.g., fish and 
marine resources); geological, including the presence of suitable rock sur- 
faces for carving; a sacred place for ritual or ceremonial practices; visibility 
or billboard-like setting; a connection point between the sky, earth, under- 
ground, and underwater; a sense of seclusion such as at the Great Falls with 
its tumbling, roaring water; along a travel route; and a social or gathering 
place. That they were selected as places to create rock art speaks of a spiritu- 
al dimension which we observers struggle to understand. 

We ask, “Why here?” We ask, “Why not there?” 

Rock art sites are abundant along the rocky coasts of Machias Bay in Maine 
and Narragansett Bay in southern New England; along the banks of the Con- 
necticut, Merrimack, Susquehanna, and Potomac Rivers; at the edges of 
Kejimkujik Lake in Nova Scotia; and at Assowamsset Pond in Massachusetts. 
Consider, however, the lack of such sites in other similar places. No rock art 
has been found along the rocky shores of southern Maine or northern Mas- 
sachusetts. The Delaware River has no rock art sites and the Hudson just a 
few. Lake Champlain is not known for petroglyphs and Lake Memphrem- 
agog on the Vermont-Quebec border claims only one. Hundreds of boul- 
ders strewn throughout the Northeast and mid-Atlantic go unmarked. Why? 
Numerous indigenous occupation sites have been found along or near these 
places, yet no major petroglyph sites have been recorded at any of them. No 
extensive petroglyph sites have been found along other major river systems 
or at large natural lakes that have many of the same physical, cultural, and 
economic features as those sites where abundant rock art occurs. The lack 
of rock art at these locations is puzzling, and we researchers understand that 
there is some difference that we do not understand. 

Selection of a suitable location in which to carve or paint images was 
guided by the Algonkian and Iroquoian peoples’ four-part cosmic view, which 
included the sky, earth, underground, and underwater. The Atlantic Ocean, 
bays, rivers, streams, springs, and lakes were spiritual thresholds, intersec- 
tions between worlds where spiritual power and energy could be found. 

I have suggested that there is a boundary between the “real” world and the 
sacred, a concept known as liminality or threshold. It is viewed as the con- 
tact zone between the Native American and supernatural worlds, that is, the 
rock art panels can be interpreted as the liminal interface between these two 
worlds. Shamans who can assume other identities such as those of animals 
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or birds through spiritual out-of-body flight (Hedden 1991:42) function in 
this space as liminal intermediaries between the spirit world and humans. 
Shamans attempt to acquire and control the spiritual power found in stone. 

This book includes a number of “Indigenous voices” speaking about 
rock art. Stones and rock are among the other-than-human spirits alive in 
the world. Cindy Fountain, Ramapough elder and shaman from New York, 
spoke of rock as a living presence. Shamans hear the stones speak and know 
which stones are filled with spirit. Some images may come to be through 
the interaction of stone and artist. An elder among the Berens River Ojibwe 
noted that some rocks are alive and speak. Nipmuk and Mohawk elder Rolf 
Cachat-Schilling noted painted and pecked images manifest among other 
things: prayer and messages to or from particularly potent rocks. The land- 
scape is full of special and sacred spaces that respond to those capable of lis- 
tening. We observers from another time and culture are just learning how 
to listen. 

Native American petroglyphs and pictographs and decorated tools and 
amulets tell us a place or a stone was important enough to leave a human 
mark. As Rolf Cachet-Schilling wrote about rock art images, they “mark the 
presence of a handshake across time—an introduction to a distant relative.” 
They ask us to take the time to consider the place and the images and under- 
stand the person, the artist, who came here before us and left an image, a 
message telling us a human story. At the very least the image tells us in the 
twenty-first century, “I was here before you. You are standing in my foot- 
prints.” Every human mark tells a human story. 

George Creed, who in 1888 traced over 300 Mi’kmag petroglyphs engraved 
on slate ledges at Kejimkujik and Fairy Lakes in Nova Scotia, wrote to Col- 
onel Garrick Mallery that when he showed his tracings to Mi’kmaq tribal 
members, “Some of the rough scratchings to which we attached the least 
importance are the most quickly observed and remarked by the Indians” 
(Creed 1894). Like Creed, we are learning another language. 


Appendix 


Native American Petroglyph Sites 
(Reported but Unconfirmed) 


Over the years, I sought after and interviewed local informants throughout 
the Northeast and mid-Atlantic regions who were an important and in- 
valuable source of site data. Several informants referred me to petroglyph 
site locations or to documentary sources that indicated the presence of 
rock art. Unfortunately, several reported sites were clearly not of Native 
American origin but were instead a kind of Euro-American folk art (Lenik 
2011). On occasion, I was told about petroglyph sites that appeared to be 
of indigenous origin and to have research potential but unfortunately have 
not been located or examined. A list of these “lost or not found” sites is 
presented below. 


Maine 


1. Deer Island: “On a map of islands in the mouth of the Penobscot River, 
near the southeast corner of the southerly projection of Deer Island, 
he (Ezra Stiles) marked the ‘place of a rock near the shore ten feet 
high & six or 8 feet wide near perpen(dicular) on which are Figure 
of Man Boy Bow & Arrow & a fowl” (Delabarre 1928:284). 


2. Boothbay: “A single figure . . . from an island off Boothbay . . . it has 
been rubbed or ground rather than being pecked. Also, it is well 
above high tide and is back fifty feet from the shore on a granite 
exposure. It covers an area about three by four feet and rather defies 
description” (MacKay 1978:8). 
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3. West Point Village: “Skeleton Rock. Hard to find big rock near the 
old Totman Creek. Has skeleton-like markings thought to signify an 
Indian Burying Ground” (Hermit Island Campground 1964). 


4. Hampden Narrows: Messages drawn on rock ledges in Hampden 
Narrows, which was known as Edalawikekhadimuk, “place where 
they made markings or writings.” Father O’Brien wrote that “the 
Indians believed that the marks on the ledges told the exact num- 
ber of canoes going up and down the river” (Eckstorm 1974:6). 


5. Stockton Springs: A marking place on Fort Point where Indians 
“stopped long enough to make the sign of their visit, showing in 
what direction they were going, the number of their party and 
canoes, etc” (Eckstorm 1974:66). 


6. Sedgwick: A “stone figure of a bird .. . near the entrance of the Punch 
Bowl, a little round harbor on the Sedgwick shore. It was much ven- 
erated by the Indians, but the whites knocked off its head” (Eck- 
storm 1974:203-204). 


New Hampshire 


1. Berlin: “A thunderbird is supposed to exist in Berlin on ledges on the 
Androscoggin River. . .. Itis supposed to be in the section where the 
river is strongest” (Howard Sargent, personal communication, 1977). 


2. Lake Winnipesaukee: A series of pit or cup marks on a monolith on 
Ragged Island in the lake near Tuftonboro (Morrill 1971:15). 


3. Jackson: A carving of a “fish” on a rock on the Ronald Meserve prop- 
erty in the White Mountains. There are four “punched dots below 
and to the left of the fish. On the other side of the boulder is a carv- 
ing of an arrow” (Hermit Island Campground 1971:71). 


Connecticut 


1. Old Saybrook: An effigy face carved into a boulder located on private 
property in Knollwood Beach near the mouth of the Connecticut 
River (Allison Cumming, personal communication, 2008). 


2. Winchester: A large rock on top of Owleout Hill or Mountain, eleva- 
tion 1,417 feet, located west of Winchester Center, which contains 
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the images of a “tomahawk and scalping knife” reported in 1930 
(Robert Grubsmith, personal communication, 2009). 


New York 


1. Otego, Otsego County: A carving of a “canoe with warriors” situated 
on a cliff near the East Branch of the Susquehanna River where it 
makes a sharp turn westward. Reportedly seen in 1796 (Yager 1961). 


2. Milford, Otsego County: At the junction of Cherry Valley Creek with 
the East Branch of the Susquehanna River is a large sandstone cliff 
covered with petroglyphs (Yager 1961). 


3. Niagara River between Lakes Ontario and Erie: “Stone carvings on the 
cliffs overhanging the waterways” (Meurger and Gagnon 1988:167). 


New Jersey 


1. Paterson, Passaic County: An egg-shaped boulder located on the shore 
of the Passaic River near the stone fish weir on the river containing 
two fish figures swimming upstream with wave lines underneath 
them (Stanley Milkowski, personal communication, 1993). 


2. Musconetcong Valley: “There is a campsite at the Warren Paper 
Mills .. . on the west bank of the river . . . and on Musconetcong 
Mountain. ... A prehistoric burial ground is claimed to be situ- 
ated on a sloping sandy field high on the mountain southeast of 
the mills, south of the road to Spring Mills. . . . Petroglyphs (figures 
carved on rock) are reported in this vicinity” (Schrabisch 1917:65). 

A prehistoric burial ground is claimed to be situated on a sandy 
field high up the northern flank of Musconetcong Mountain about 
4 miles east of Delaware River. Petroglyphs . . . occur on a smooth 
ledge in this vicinity but the etchings, supposed to represent quad- 
rupeds, are extremely crude and may not be due to human agency 
(Schrabisch 1923). 


Lower Potomac River Valley, Virginia 


1. A pecked “thunderbird” or anthropomorphic figure on a rock ledge 
overlooking the Potomac River (Stephen Potter, personal commu- 
nication, 2006). 
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2. A flat stone containing 12-plus cup marks, lying on the beachy bank 
of the Potomac River (Stephen Potter, personal communication, 
2006). 


Glossary 


Rock art research, as with other types of archaeological studies, has its own 
particular language and terminology. To aid in understanding the portable and 
nonportable petroglyphs, here are some definitions of objects, figures, meth- 
ods, techniques, and time periods used in describing and interpreting them. 


Abrading—Rubbing or scraping the surface of a rock with a hard stone to 
create a smooth surface. 

Abstract—Figures that are nonrepresentational. 

Algonkian—Name of Native American peoples or tribes who speak Algon- 
quian languages. 

Algonquian—“A family of North American Indian languages consisting of 
six groups. One of these, the Eastern Algonquian language family, 
predominated from the present day Canadian Maritime Provinces 
to North Carolina along the Atlantic coast and adjacent inland 
areas” (Goddard 1978:72-73). 

Amulet—Charm worn as a remedy or protection against evils or mischief. 

Anthropomorphic—Glyph that has a human-like form. 

Archaic—Pre-ceramic hunter-gatherer cultures. In the Northeast, the 
Archaic period spans the time between 10,000 years BP and 3,000 
years BP. 

Artifact—Any object or material produced or modified by humans. 

BP—Dating term meaning “before the present.” 

Bedrock—Solid rock formation lying at and below the surface of the 
ground. 

Clan—Membership in a clan is based on kinship through one parent. Clan 
members trace descent from their original ancestor who may be a 
mythical human, animal, or a landscape feature. 
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Crosshatched—Evenly spaced diagonal lines crossed by a second set of 
evenly spaced oblique lines. 

Cupules—Shallow, circular pits pecked into a rock surface. Also referred to 
simply as cup marks. 

Curvilinear—Consisting of curved lines. 

Dinting—Mark on a surface with impressions or hollows. 

Drilling—Rotating a stone or metal tool to produce small round holes in a 
rock surface. 

Effigy—Image or likeness of a person or animal. 

Element—Single figure or design within a site. 

Engraving—Carving or incising into stone or other material. 

Entopics—Geometric light images and patterns perceived in the optical 
and neural systems during altered states of consciousness. 

Excising—Gouging out stone material with a chisel or chisel and 
hammerstone. 

Exfoliation—Natural flaking or spalling of the rock surface. 

Feature—Soil disturbance or discoloration produced by human activity, or 
an artifact that is too large or impractical to remove from a site, for 
example, fire hearths, storage pits, or post molds. 

Fetishes—Small carved images of animals carried by hunter-gatherers to 
achieve success in the search for game; fetishes also functioned as 
guardian spirits. 

Figurine—S mall figure sculpted and shaped to form a person or animal. 

Geometric—Designs or shapes including diamond-like figures, rectangles, 
spirals, wavy lines, zigzag lines, straight lines, concentric circles, 
dots, cup marks, circles, cross-hatched patterns, grids, and crosses. 

Glyph—Single graphic element or motif: 

Gorget—Two-hole sub-rectangular stone ornament worn suspended from 
the neck. 

Groove—Linear indentation in the surface of a rock created by incising or 
rubbing. 

Hammerstone—Hard, usually round or ovoid stone showing worn or pitted 
surface areas from use as a percussion tool. 

Historic Contact period—Period of time extending from the first docu- 
mented contacts between Native Americans and Europeans to the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

Historic period—Period of time following the European settlement of an 
area. 

Hunting magic—Belief in using spells, charms, or rituals to improve 
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hunting success by increasing the available game or by making ani- 
mals readier to be captured or killed by hunters. 

Iconography—Traditional or conventional image or symbols relating to a 
subject, style, or corpus of art. 

Incising—Carving lines with a sharp tool such as a stone flake or metal 
tool. Also called scratching. 

Intaglio—Recessed figure made by gouging and scraping away the rock. 

Late Woodland-Ceramic period—Period of time between ca. 2000 BP and 
400 BP. Ceramic artifacts first appear in North America in the 
Woodland period. 

Levanna type—Triangular stone projectile points manufactured by Native 
Americans in the northeastern and mid-Atlantic United States gen- 
erally in the time interval of AD 700 and 1350. The name comes 
from the site where the type was first identified in Cayuga County, 
New York. 

Maskette—Small or miniature mask, too small to cover a face but usually 
depicting a face. Often part of regalia or a headdress. 

Motif—Specific, distinctive symbol or image such as a hand design, 
thunderbird, or effigy face. 

Myth—Legendary story within a group, handed down orally, and used to 
explain a peoples’ origin, early history, an event, or a character’s 
adventures. 

Naturalistic—Figure made in a realistic way to resemble a real-life object. 

Panel—Naturally defined space on a rock surface or an assemblage of fig- 
ures treated as a unit. 

Patina—Natural coating on a rock surface resulting from the process of 
accretion and weathering. 

Pecking—Striking the stone with a sharp-pointed piece of rock or pick, or 
using a hammer and pick, which breaks the rock surface at the 
point of impact and creates multiple small indentations. 

Petroform—Arrangement of rocks that make up the outline of an animal 
or other distinctive shape when viewed from a distance. Also called 
boulder outlines or mosaics. 

Petroglyphs—Figures, images, or symbols that have been worked into a 
portable artifact or nonportable rock surface. 

Pictograph—Painting on stone. 

Portable petroglyphs—Pecked, sculpted, or incised figures or symbols on 
stone artifacts such as pebbles, pendants, gorgets, pipes, axes, or 
atlatl weights. 
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Prehistoric—Period in which archaeological evidence and oral accounts are 
the only known record of Native American peoples. 

Provenience—Place of discovery or the place of origin for an artifact. Synon- 
ymous with “provenance,” a term used more often in an art history 
or antiquarian or European archaeological context. 

Quadruped— Unidentified four-legged animal figure. 

Radiocarbon dating—Method used to date organic material based on the 
measured decay of radioactive carbon in an organism. Also known 
as “C dating. 

Rectilinear—Straight lines forming rectangular symbols. 

Red ocher—Natural mineral used as a pigment in painting glyphs, also 
called red hematite. 

Ritual—Prescribed manner of performing ceremonies or other activities. 

Shaman—Person with the “power” to communicate with spirits and 
humans. A shaman may conduct ceremonies to exorcise evil spir- 
its, appeal for the protection of good spirits, attempt to heal the 
sick, and control the weather. 

Spirit helper—Supernatural helper or guide of an individual usually 
obtained during a vision quest or dream; often but not always a 
supernatural animal spirit. 

Stick figure—Human or animal image in which the body parts are depicted 
as single lines. 

Style—The way in which a glyph is made including method of manufacture, 
subject matter, attributes, location, theme, or relationship to other 
glyphs. Styles are often specific to a period of time and region. 

For example, depicting animals, objects, and such in a naturalistic 
style, or representational/stylized/schematic style, or abstract. 

Stylized—Identifiable figure made in an elemental form such as a stick 
figure. 

Superimposing—Placing of one figure or image on top of another. 

Symbol—Visible sign, emblem, or figure that stands for or suggests some- 
thing else, for example, the Christian cross. 

Symbolism—Element or figure that carries a particular meaning to individ- 
uals of a social/cultural group. 

Totem—Object, animal, plant, or supernatural being serving families or 
clans as an emblem of their mythical ancestry. 

Woodland or Ceramic period—Period that spans the time between circa 
3,000 years BP and 400 years BP in the Northeast. It is distin- 
guished from the Archaic period by the introduction of ceramic 
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vessels. In the Northeast, horticulture began during this period and 
later became well established with the cultivation of corn, beans, 
and squash. Tobacco pipes and smoking and the bow and arrow 
were adopted. Habitation sites of the Woodland-Ceramic period 
Indians increased in size and permanence over time. 

Zoomorphic—Figure in the form of an animal, usually made in a stylized 
way but not necessarily representing an animal. 
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picture writing, rock art as, 139 

Pilgrims, 1, 29 

pipes: disk, 119-20; smoking, 30-31 

Piscataway people, 86-88 

place as motive and medium for rock art, 110 

placement of images on rock, 138-39 

plummet, 118 

Plymouth Rock, 1 


polishing of stone/bone tools, 26-27 

portable artifacts, 32-34, 40, 54, 59, 84-85, 
II'7—20, 135. See also pendants 

portable petroglyphs, 3, 18-22, 29-31, 75-78, 
99, 127, 140-41; Portable Petroglyphs 
from Burr’s Hill (Rhode Island), 29-31 

pottery fragment, 21 

power lines, 16 

Public Archaeology Laboratory, 54, 110-12 


quartz veins, 49 
Quinebaug River, 37 


radiocarbon dating, 141 

Rae, Dustin, 81 

red ocher pigment, 90-91, 94, 120, 128, 130 

Reed, Captain Joseph, 63 

Reich, Carol, 125 

relic collectors, 37, 53 

removal and relocation of petroglyphs, 59. 
See also destruction of rock art 

Revolutionary War, 76-77, 81 

Rhode Island, 25-28, 116; Bristol (Mount 
Hope Neck), 29; Bristol Neck, 7; coastal 
rock art, 25-31; Kingston, 25; Middletown, 
25-28; Mount Hope, 115; Narragansett 
Bay, 7, 40; Purgatory Point, 7; Warren, 
29-31 

Ritchie, William A., 81 

river fords, 49 

rivers/streams, rock art near, 41-88 

Robbins, Maurice, 98 

Robertson, Marion, 95, 97-98 

rock and stone, nature and power of, 28-29, 

143 

rock art: identifying, 121-27; lack of, at certain 

locations, 142; nonportable, 137-38; use of 

term, 3. See also petroglyphs; pictographs 

rock dust, 12, 56 

rock flakes, 57 

rocks, living/sacred, 90, 117, 143 

rockshelters, 57-58, 102-4, 110-12, 125 

Rogers, Rev. William, 68-70 


sailing ship, 11, 98-101; and serpent imag- 
ery, 94 

Saint John River, to 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., 34, 46 

scratching, of rock surface, 128 

script, Mi’kmagq, 11 

selection of location for rock art, 142 


shamans, 27, 90, 94-96, 139; as creators of 
rock art, 6, 13, 25, 44, 56, 74, 85-86, 91, 
103, 105, 116-17, 131, 133-36, 139; repre- 
sentation of, 16-17, 20, 32, 49; and ritual 
activity, 12-13; and spirit beings, 14-15, 18, 
31, 142-43; and spiritual flight, 17-18; and 
vision quest, 12, 131-32, 135-36, 139 

sharpening of stone/bone tools, 26-27 

shell working, 16, 39 

Shoumatoff, Nick, 124-25 

signposts, rock art as, 92-93 

Sint-Sink tribe, 36 

Siouan-speaking peoples, 92-93 

site destruction, 68 

site preservation, 6-7 

sites: Airport I site (Pennsylvania), 79-81; 
Bald Friar site (Maryland), 12-13, 59—Go, 
64, 73-74, 133-35; Bear Rock site (New 
York), 138; Bedford Barrens site (Nova 
Scotia), 54; Bellows Falls site (Vermont), 
43, 139; Betty’s Neck site (Massachu- 
setts), 91; Biggs Ford site (Maryland), 59; 
Birch Point site (Maine), 11, 13-16, 138-39; 
Brookmeadow Rockshelter site (Massa- 
chusetts), 110-12; Burr’s Hill site (Rhode 
Island), 29-31; Chestnut Street site 
(Middleborough, Massachusetts), 49, 54; 
Conowingo site (Maryland), 59, 84-86; 
Cooper site (Oklahoma), 134; Cow Point 
site (New Brunswick), 133, 135; Cresswell 
Rock (Susquehanna River), 60, 68, 73, 
78, 135; Culley’s Falls site (Susquehanna 
River), 62; Dighton Rock site (Massa- 
chusetts), 66; Embden site (Maine), 43, 
46, 138; Evans Farm site (Vermont), 136; 
Fairy Bay site (Nova Scotia), 94; God- 
dard site (Maine), 118, 133; Grand Lake 
stream site (Maine), 134; Great Rock site 
(Nemasket River, Massachusetts), 49; 
Hand Rock site (Nemasket River, Mas- 
sachusetts), 49; Historic Contact Period 
site (Hudson River, Esopus, New York), 
43-44; Holt’s Point site (New Bruns- 
wick), 135; Indian Rock site (Kennebec 
River, Maine), 17; Indian Steps site (Penn- 
sylvania), 60-65; JaMar Farm Estates/ 
Muttock-Pauwating site (Massachusetts), 
56; Jericho site (Long Island, New York), 
54; Kejimkujik site (Nova Scotia), 11; Little 
Indian Rock site (Safe Harbor, Pennsyl- 
vania), 66; Long Point site (Maine), 6-7; 
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Lower Chanceford Township site (Penn- 
sylvania), 60; Mark Rock site (Narragan- 
sett Bay, Rhode Island), 134-35; McCalls 
Ferry site (Pennsylvania), Go; McDermott 
site (Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts), 
19-21; McGowan Lakes site (Nova Scotia), 
11; Menemsha Pond site (Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Massachusetts), 21; Mill Bay site 
(Nova Scotia), 94; Miller's Mountain site 
(Nova Scotia), 11; Minisink site (New Jer- 
sey), 116; MSAS Site 12.28 (Maine), 91; 
MSAS Site 21.26 (Maine), 90-91; Pah- 
aquarra site (Delaware River, New Jer- 
sey), 16; Peterborough site (Ontario), 
17-18, 46-47, 116; Piscataway site (Mary- 
land), 86-88; Purgatory Point site (Rhode 
Island), 25-28; Rochester Junction site 
(New York), 16; Rogers site (Connecti- 
cut), 37; Rosenstock site (Maryland), 59; 
Ruby site (New Mexico), 134; Safe Har- 
bor site (Pennsylvania), 49, 60, 73, 135; 
Sicily Island site (Lower Susquehanna 
River), 60, 73-74; Smyth site (Merrimack 
River, New Hampshire), 16; Staman’s 
Run site (Pennsylvania), Go; Standing 
Stone (Susquehanna River), 60; Sylves- 
ter Manor site (Shelter Island, New York), 
32-34; Three Brothers site (New Jersey), 
36-39; Titicut site (Massachusetts), 54; 
Tiverton site (Rhode Island), 7; Vineyard 
Haven site (Martha’s Vineyard, Massachu- 
setts), 21-22; Walnut Island site (Susque- 
hanna River, Pennsylvania), 17-18, 46, 
60, 68, 73, 78-79, 134-35; Wapanucket 
site (Assawompset Pond, Massachusetts), 
98-101; West Tisbury site (Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Massachusetts), 22 

sites, reported, 145-48 

Siwanoy people, 34-36 

size of images on rock, 138-39 

slab, sandstone, 133 

Sluyter, Peter, 39 

Smith, General Leonard, 125-26 

Smith, Holgar, 22 

Soctomah, Donald, 6-7 

Spaulding, Annette, 47 

spirit beings, 18, 41-42, 68; associated with 
watery places, 50, 89, 94, 98, 138; pres- 
ent in rocks, 56, 86, 105 (See also rocks, 
living/sacred) 

spirit guardians, 86 
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spirit helpers: bear as, 31, 103; caterpillar as, 
38 

spiritual flight, 14, 17 

spiritual power, places of, 49, 68, 71, 89, 103, 
II7, 143 

Standing Stone in Susquehanna River, 28, 
68-71, 137 

State Museum of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg), 
59, 61 

steatite (soapstone), indigenous use of, 31, 59 

Stiles, Ezra, 7, 34 

stone gods, 34 

stone idols, 34-36 

stratigraphy, 141 

Sullivan, General John, 68-71, 77, 81 

superimposition of images, 45 

supernatural powers conferred on humans, 
78 

Susquehanna River, 17, 42, 60-71, 133-35 

Susquehanna River Archaeological Center 
(Waverly, New York), 81 

Susquehanna River Expedition, 70-71 

Susquehannock people, 16 

Sylvester family (Sylvester Manor, New York), 
32 

Sypher, Sallie, 125 


tablets, decorated/incised, 117-20, 133 

Tantaqua (Hackensack Indian), 39 

Tantiteke tribe, 36 

Taunton River, 98 

Tayac (paramount chief), 86-88 

Tayac, Billy, 86, 88 

Tayac, Chief Turkey, 86 

Tayac, Gabrielle, 86, 88 

terraces, riverbank, 41 

Thomas Paine Cottage Museum (New 
Rochelle, New York), 36 

Thompkins, Myron, 124 

Thompson Seton, Ernest, 126 

hunderbirds, 49. See also under design 
motifs 

obacco, 10 

oolmaking, 57 

ool repair, 57 

ools and rock art creation, 127-28. See also 
metal tools, use of 

ool sharpening, 105 

rade with Europeans, in Historic Contact 
period, 58, 128 

Trailside Museum, Ward Pound Ridge 


Reservation (Cross River, New York), 124 
transportation via rivers/streams, 41, 89, 138. 
See also canoe travel 
trapping, 42 
Turtle (Earth Bearer; spirit being), 39 
turtle, symbolism of, 39-40 


University of Connecticut, 37 
University of Massachusetts Boston, 32 
uplands, rock art in, 102-20 


Van Schaick, Colonel Goose, 77 

Vastokas, Joan M. and Romas K., 17-18 

Vermont, 46-49; Bellows Falls, 43, 47; 
Benson, 105-9; Cavendish, 104-5; 
riverine rock art, 46-49; upland rock art, 
104-9; Vernon, 47; Woodbury, 116 


Wabanaki, 94-96 

Wallace, Paul A. W., 80 

Wallis, Wilson and Ruth, ro 

Wampanoag people, 19, 21, 29-31, 112; burial 
ground, 29-31; Gay Head/Aquinnah, 54; 
Mashpee, 29, 54; Pokanoket, 29, 112 

Wamsutta (Alexander, elder son of Massasoit), 
9! 

Wappinger Confederacy, 36 

water sources, 42 

weathering as evidence of age, 125 

Weckquaesgeek tribe, 36 

West Schuylkill River, 56-59 

Whittall, James P., 22 

Whritenour, Raymond, 77 

wigwam, 91, 96, 118 

Wild Horse, Chief (Clinton Haynes), 117 

Williams, Don, 73 

Windsong, Chief (Alden Blake), 117 

Winpe (spirit being), 96 

Wisconsin glacier, 2 

wood carving, 78 

Woodland (Ceramic) period, 62; Early, 13; 
Late, 19, 25, 37, 39, 43, 53, 58-59, 78-79, 
103, 109, 135; Late Middle, 81; Middle to 
Late, 22 

“World Under the Water,” 94. See also four- 
world concept 


